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THE PRIMITIVE MODE OF PROMULGATING CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED WITH MODERN PRACTICE: i 


To. the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. ~~ 
SIR, CONS ie . 
[T has long appeared to me desirable to have a simple, 
clear, and scriptural view of the manner in which Chris= 
tianity was first promulgated by Jesus and his apostles, as 
also after their decease, together with the primitive order 
and constitution of the Christian church. Under this impres- 
sion, I shall not think my time wholly wasted in attempting 
to elucidate this subject, and it shall be the business of these 
essays to shew the manner in which Jesus and his apostles 
acted to convert men to the faith, by quotations from the scrip- 
ture ; and to compare their method of proceeding with that 
practised by their pretended successors in the present day. ~ 
But first, Sir, let me premise that scriptural authority shall 
alone have any weight with me, should any persons attempt to 
controvert what I write, as all human authority, expediency, 
or utility, can in my mind be of no importarice, unless it can 
' be shewn that we have no clue whatever from the sacred 
writings. [acknowledge that the New Testament does not 
profess to give us a regular system ne gout these things ; 
because Christianity was never intended to depend upon 
writing ; but the historical and epistolary parts do, in my 
opinion, clearly shew what were the practice and opinions of 
Jesus and his apostles in all these particulars, and that as far 
as they related to the Christian church, they are generally ex- 
amples to be followed by Christiansin allages. Now it appears 
that the apostles appointed no successors, and that no men have 
been qualified to perform their office, to make new laws, or 
abrogate any they had sanctioned; but that the church alone 
was to be the depository of ¢heir instructions and institutions, 
and to be the means of spreading Christianity ; yet we find in 
all ages an order of men have claimed to be either the succes- 
sors of the apostles, or upon a more humble claim, have taken, 
upon themselves the task of propagating what they call 
Christianity, and building up the Christian church, and have 
demanded support and reverence for so doing; most, if not 
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all of them, justify their practice, by referring to an express. 
command given to the apostles for that: purpose (Matt. xxviit. 
20) ; and therefore, if they make the New Testament the ground 
of their authority, they can have no objection to bring it to 
that totichstone, to whose authority I will always bow submis- 
sive. 'T'o havea right understanding of the subject in dispute, ~ 
it will be necessary to shew the method pursued by the most ra- 
tional of these teachers, in propagating Christianity, or instruct- — 
ing the church, and then compare it. with the conduct and doc- 
trine of Jesus and his apostles ; and I shall not content myself 
merely with shewing that they are diametrically contrary toeach — 
other; but that the plan proposed and pursued by the latter 
was, on the ground of expediency, utility, and reason, far. supe- 
rior to the present practice, for promoting its avowed object. 
And, first, with respect to modern teachers, they are fie- 
quently young men, without experience in religion, who, 
because of their learning or volubility of speech, are ordained, 
or set apart by some of the clergy, or called upon by a con- — 
gregation of professed Christians, to be ministers. Their — 
object, in either case, is not to teach Christianity, or any thing — 
new ; for were they. suspected of any thing of this kind, the 
clergy would not sanction, nor the people accept them. Their 
business is, eloquently to support and maintain the opinions of 
the congregation over whom they are placed; and were they 
to discover the most important truth, contrary to the general 
opinion, they dare not promulgate it, lest they should lose 
their bread. It is a very common case (or we should expect it 
was, if these men were not entirely useless), that the congre- 
gation over whom they are chosen or appointed to preside, are 

as well if not better informed than the teacher, as they in 
general. take upon themselves to be the judges of his or- 
thodoxy. Chet e 

As a proof of what I have just asserted, i will state a 

case which occurred in one of the most enlightened congrega- 
, tions in this kingdom, or that ought to be so, if pulpit 
preaching, by men of the greatest talents, is capable of making 
men so—I mean the Unitarian congregation, meeting at the 
Gravel Pits, Hackney; a congregation who had sat under 
the teaching of Dr. Price, Dr. Priestley, and Mr. Belsham; 
yet these people, notwithstanding the instruction of these con- 
fessedly learned men, upon, the secession, or expected secession 
of Mr. Belsham, had not one man among themselves who was 
capable. .of supplying his place. Surely if teaching in the 
primitive church had produced no better effect, Christianity 
would soon have been lost to the world.. However, it so ~ 
happened that a young man of the name of Aspland, 
who had been educated for the ministry, and had for some 
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. ‘time vacillated as te what party he should seek employment 


among, or whether he should desert religious teaching alto- 


_ gether, and follow a: secular employment, was, what Isuppose — 
_ they would:call it, providentially thrown in their way ;.and.it will 


not be amiss to point out some of the links of the great chain 
by which Providence accomplished this important work. 


While Mr. Aspland was unsettled as to what line of conduct 


he should pursue, or how he should turn his learning and 
talents to the best account, he was invited to take the charge 
of a congregation in the Isle of Wight... In this place he con- 
‘tinued till a better offer presented, of being tutor in a gen- 
tleman’s family. He then left that.congregation without a 
pastor, but in his way to take possession of his new employ- 
ment, though he had deserted his former congregation, and 
left them to seek a teacher where they could—he was invited 
to accept: a much more:eligible situation, the people being 
vicher and the salary more jiberal.at. Hackney, than those he 
chad left ina widowed state. After some feigned reluctance of, 
“1 won’tbea bishop,” he was constrained to accept their earnest 
invitation, and with the consent of his new employers, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Belsham, who went to officiate at Kssex Street. 
These then are the links by which this) great and learned man 
became the teacher:of those who had. before been taught by 
Messrs. Price, Priestley, and Belsham ; and who, if Mr. Asp- 
land was ‘to leave-them, must again look out for some other 
‘stranger who had eloquence enough to tickle their vitiated 
ears, or learning to defend their doctrines. era 
Here'then is a proof of the blessings of modern practice ; 
‘but. I would ask what principle must those men possess who 
‘would chuse for a teacher of their duty, a man who, if a public 
preacher isa necessary article for a congregation, had so for- 


gotten or misunderstood his own duty as to leave those people — 
destitute over whom he was first appointed ? and why, wf they 


-had any principle at all, did they not send him back to the 


‘Isle-‘of Wight, when they had prevailed upon him again to re- 


sume the ministerial office? ‘The answer is obvious, they 


“Joved themselves: better than their neighbour; ‘they did not 


do’as they would be done by ;” and he never thought of doing 
so himself, because his-talents being his merchantable conumodity, 


_ he sold them of course to the best bidder. 


His conduct reminds me of an anecdote of a preacher im 
America, who told his congregation he hada.call from God to 
become the minister of another set of people. A black man 


(aye! a negro slave) had sense enough to ask him. these 


guestions. “ Massa, you say God call you to go to another 
people; pray, massa, what you get in this place?” One 
hundred pounds per year,” said the priest; * and, pray, 
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-“ynassa,” says the black, “ how much you have with the other — 


people?” “© Two hundred pounds,” replied the priest. “ Ah! 
‘massa, massa,” says the’black, ““ I see why you listen to call 
‘of God to'go from us—God might call you, massa, till he be 
tired, to leave two hundred pounds per year, to go and teach 
poor souls for one hundred.” > i votew 


This reasoning of the black’s has been admired by most 
Cliristians who have read it, as too true a picture of the clergy; 
but should a Christian attempt to say as much of Mr..Aspland, 
‘he would be called'a calumniator and uncharitable; but can two 
‘eases’ be more alike? yet Mr. Aspland is chosén, and continued 
to be, a teacher of the’enltehtened congregation at Hackney! | 

- But it will not be foreign to my subject to state a few par- 
ticulars of the nian whom he.succeeded. Mr. Belsham is aman 
of learning, and I believe possessed of considerable private 


‘property. “He is a man whom, with or without his canonicals, © 


nature or habit seems to have marked, in legible characters, 
on his face and whole deportment—priest.. This: man who 
‘succeeded Dr. Priestley at Hackney, followed invariably the 
“customs of that place, as handed down by his predecessor. «I 
do not know that he ever altered one article of the faith left by 
‘Dr. Priestley. He dressed in black, he wore no gown, : he 
‘read his prayers and sermons, and did as Dr. Priestley did, 
with ttle or no deviation; and when he removed to Essex 
‘Street, he’as readily put on the trammels ready prepared for 
iim at that place, as he put off those he had. practised -at 
Hackney. | imt205 <tintkel 46 ete 

- Both people being Unitarians in sentiment, it may not be 
amiss to state where they differ in practice. At Hackney, the 
‘preacher writes his own prayers, he wears black cloaths,: but 
no canonicals, and the people are Presbyterians; at Hssex 
Street, the minister is cloathed in all the nonsensical para- 
‘phernalia of achurch parson, and reads every Sunday the same 
prayers over and over again, calledthe Reformed Church Litur- 
ey, and they are reformed churchmen: To all these differences 
Mr. Belsham’s conscience made no seruple, and he put them 


on as he would have put on a new suit of cloaths. It has. 


been said that Mr. Belsham could have no pecuniary motive 
in removing from Hackney to Essex Street; because at the 


former place he received tour hundred pounds per year, and 


at the latter only three hundred pounds; but let it be observed 


that this congregation is supposed to be composed of persons” 


of greater riches and consequence than the other: nay, it is 
now acknowledged that the Jate Duke of Grafton, whose me- 
yaory Junius has made so famous, ranked among’ the number, 
and was admitted to pay his subscription under the name of 
@ friend. <A friend to:the cause indeed he must be, who was 
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shamed togiveit hisname, and who brought up one of his sons 


to be a minister in the church of England ; and consequently 
' to teach a doctrine directly opposite to that to which he is 
allowed the title of a friend; yet to this man’s memory did 


this supple teacher, Mr. Belsham, preach a funeral sermon. 
In a congregation composed as this is, we are not to look 


merely at the salary, any more than of a benefit night at the 


theatre; we are to look at the price of the box ticket; but 
think of the genteel method practised by great men on such 
occasions. With a gentle squeeze of the hand—my dear Sir, 


_ ‘you have contributed so much to my amusement, do honour 
_. me by accepting this small, very small acknowledgment; and 


it will immediately explain the cause why Mr. Belsham left four 


_ hundred pounds per year to accept three hundred, without be- 


-lieving him to be a follower of the example of Jesus and his 
‘apostles, or the most disinterested man in the world. 
I have thought it necessary to make these remarks on these 
two reverend gentlemen; because 1 mean-to make their prac- 
‘tice, and the constitution of what they call their churches or 
congregations, the criterion between modern and primitive 
‘practice. Both. their churches are uxited upon a similar plan, 
a building is erected, pews allotted for the people, and a pul- 
‘pit for the preacher, and public instruction is confined to the 
preacher; every person who pays fora ticket is a worshipper in 
this temple—entitled to apew—and becomes amember of the 
“congregation, let his character be what it may. Each of them 
have some little accommodation for strangers; but the pews 
‘are in general preserved for the subscribers, I believe with 
-most strictness at Essex Street. They have no laws to govern 
‘them as a body ; the priest, and a belief in the unity of Deity, 
are the only bond of union. At Hackney, as I have said before, 
‘a prayer is read by the priest, such as es approves; at Essex 
Street, the reformed church liturgy, by Dr. Clark, is a standing 
dish. At both places the preacher takes a text, and in a writ- 
ten sermon, or from copious notes, explains it to the people ; 
(by this practice it would take one year and a half to preach 
upon, and explain all the verses in the 119th psalm; seventy- 
six years to go through the New Testament, and two hundred 
and twenty-three years for the old; and to expiain and preach 
upon both, two hundred and. ninety-nine. years, allowing for 
two sermons every Sunday,there being in the New Testament 
‘seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-three, and in the Old 
Testament, twenty-three thousand two hundred and fourteen 
verses!) Can we then be surprised that people nced a teacher 
all their lives, who sanction such a Bh 1 After this ser- 
mon, this descanting upon a verse of the bible, the priest reads 
or says.a prayer, the people sing a hymn, and then depart, ex- 
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~ cept on sacrament Sundays, when all who please may partake 4 
_ of what they call the Lord’s supper, from the hands of the | 


priest. a 
~ [am not-certain whether these men call themselves preachers ' 


of the gospel, or pastors of a church; if the latter, and their _ 


preaching is the feeding of their flock, I think what. I mot} 


stated above will prove their utter inutility; if preachers of - 
‘the gospel, their. business must be with sinners; they may, ~ 
perhaps, address themselves to such, but howare they to hear? — 
the places being all taken by, and the parson employed for j 
the service of, the saints, without whose pay he would never — 
preach. But in addition to these practices, which are nearly — 
held in common by the reverend Mr. Aspland, and the reverend : 
Mr. Belsham, the former, since he has come into the connection, — 
has introduced some additional methods for the promotion of — 
Christianity. He has instituted tavern feasts, at which every — 
thing that good cheer, a compliance with’ the world, fulsome ‘ 
flattery of the preachers and of the people can do, to make men 
Unitarian Christians, is done—even the assistance of John the — 
waiter is not refused. Here book societies, academy societies, ‘ 
missionary societies, and gossiping societies, aré all encou- — 
raged, for the laudable purpose of promoting genuine Chris- 
tianity, alias for making Unitarian converts te supply the 
shops and bellies of idle and expectant priests! A 
Having thus, Sir, shewn you a fair outline of the modern — 
method of propagating Christianity, and the constitution of — 
modern congregations or churches, from two-of the most en= _ 
lightened and rational that exist, I shall endeavour to prove | 
from scripture, that it is altogether contrary to, and subver- 
sive of Christianity; an/ that even on the ground of expedi- — 
ency and utility, the setipture method is infinitely preferable — 
in every respect ; of course, all pretence of expediency and — 
utility for deviating from it must fall to the ground. a 
As the words preach and teach will frequently oceur in the 
course of my quotations, andas they apply to distinct and:se- — 
parate actions, it may be necessary to give some explanation of _ 
_their true and original meaning, as they are never put for each 
other in the whole of the New Testament. The word preach 
signifies to proclaim, and preacher, aherald or proclaimer. (See 
Wilson’s Christian: Dictionary). {¢ originated from the Olym-_ 
pic Games, in which the herald proclaimed the combat, the 
prize, or the laws of the game. In the New Testament, itis 
used for proclamation, or crying out, to give warning. A 
proclamation may be one short sentence only; and every one 
would see the absurdity of a monarch who should issue a pro- 
clamation that was so ambignous as to require an order of meti 
for ever toexplain it. The proclamation that Jesus had, asa 


herald, to make was, ‘repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 

hand;” and the apostles’ proclamation was the resurrection 
and exaltation.of the Messiah. All this we have in the New 
_‘Festament, and therefore need no herald to proclaim it; and 
though announcing publicly the reign of the Messiah comes 
always under the term to preach or proclaim, no moral in- 


' structions given by Jesus or his apostles are ever in the gospels 


or acts of the apostles so denominated. ‘The sermon of Jesus 
onthe mount, as it is called, his conversations, his parables, 
his private discourses with his disciples, are always called ‘ 
teaching, but never once preaching, proclaiming, or heraldis- 


ing; of course, the modern practice of preaching has no autho- 


rity from the New Testament; as uttering a discourseis not 
_ a proclamation, and these men have no commission as heralds, 
_ or anything new to proclaim. The word teaching is equally 
inapplicable ; for, in all those places where it occurs, it will be | 
_ found that it was that familar kind of conversation that admit _ 
ted of question and answer, with which pulpit teaching is- 
_ tetally incompatible ; and I would ask which is the most use- 
- fuland expedient method of instruction, that where the teacher 
utters all he has to say without giving an opportunity to the 
_ heaver to make his objections, or to ask a solution of any diffi- 
culty—and that adopted by Jesus and_ his apostles, which ad- 
mitted of both ?. . t sere 
Now I shall proceed to shew the plan adopted by Jesus and 
his apostles for the propagation of the Christian religion in 
their-time ;. next, the means they took to perpetuate it ; and, 
lastly, the constitution, discipline, and practice of the Christian 
church during the lives of the apostles: and first,as to the 
method pursued by Jesus! He was, is allowed by all Chris- 
__tians,a man commissioned. by God to establish a_ new dispen- 
_ sation, in which he was to be both king and lawgiver; he was 
properly qualified for his office, knew perfectly the mind and 
will of God respecting it,-and of course was well acquainted 
with the best means ofaccomplishing this divine mission. He did 
not.erect a pulpit, and deliver stated discourses to a select au- 
dience; he did not require pay for his services; he did not 
distinguish himself by any peculiar garb or title from his dis- 
ciples—he always acted upon one simple plan, and directed his 
disciples to do the same. When he performed the office ofan 
herald he proclaimed, “ repent, and be converted, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand’”—when he sent out bis twelve 
disciples (Luke ix, 1 to 6) he commanded them to do the same, 
and we find (verse 6) “they departed,and went through the - 
town, preaching (proclaiming) the gospel (or good news.)” 
And again, when he sent seventy others (Luke x. 1 to 16) 
he gave them like orders, (verse 9) “and say unto them, the 
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kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” Thus he commis 
sioned them as heralds to proclaim only that which could not be 


known by any other means. Jesus did not confine himself to 
one congregation, of one place; but he went into the temple, 
the synagogues, cities, towns, villages, and market See 
where he either proclaimed or taught as occasion o 

and it will be found that most of his teaching among the peo- 


ple was by disputation, as occasion offered, and to his disciples | 


in familiar conversation (see Matt. iv. 23; ix. 85; xv. 10; 
Mark i, 38, 39; ii. 1,2; ii. 1-5; vir 2-5; Luke iv. 42; viii, 
1-20; xi. 29; xiii. 10-30; xxi. 1 to end); “‘ and when he was 
_come into the temple, the chief priests and elders of the 
people came unto him as he was teaching, and said, by what 
authority dost thou these things?” In consequence of which 
question, adispnte or conversation takes place, on which he 
founds the whole of his instruction or teaching. See also Mark 
x. 1to end: “and the people resort to him- again, and as he 
was wont, he taught them again ; and the Pharisees came tohim, 
and asked him, is it lawful for a man io put away his wife? 
tempting him; and he answered, no.” And it will be. seen 
that the whole ofthis teaching consisted in hearing and an- 
swering questions, and commenting on them. Again (x11. 35to 
end), “and Jesus answered andsaid, while he taughtin the tem- 
ple, how say the scribes that Christ is the son of David?” 

Here again wesee that his mode of teaching was not.a fixed 
subject to a particular congregation, but took its rise from» cir- 
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cumstances, and by asking or answering questions, removing - 


the prejudices of the people, and enlightening their under- 


‘standings ; but particularly he aimed at exposing the hypocrite, 


and bringing the teachers of the people into contempt, as he 
well knew the hindrance their influence was to the reception of 
truth. To the scribes and Pharisees (characters in that day 
similar to dissenting ministers.in ours), his language is mark- 
edly severe: in the temple, in the synagogue, in the market 
place, and particularly where the people were present, he 
seems to labour for language sufficiently severe for these 
“wolves in sheeps clothing.” See Matt. xv. I, to. 13; xxiii, 
1, to end, but particularly verses 13, 14. 15,“ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for yeshut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men; for ye neither go,in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to goin. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers ; therefore ye 
shall receive the greater condemnation. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye compass scaand land to, make 
one proselyte, and when he is made ye. make him twofold 
more the child of hel} than yourselyes. “Woe unto you,blind 
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guides,” &c. Indeed the whole of the chapter is full of the 
exposure of the-e sanctified hypocrites (see also Luke xx.45, 46, 
AT)—“ Then in the audience of all the people he said unto his 
disciples (mark! this was in the temple), beware of the scribes, 
which desire to walk inlong robes, and love greetings in the 
markets, and the highest seats inthe synagogues (places simi- 
jar to modern chapels), and the chief rooms at feasts, which 
devour widows houses,” &c. Who can read these passages that 
is at all acquainted with the character of modern preachers and. 
teachers, without being struck with the exact likeness there is 
between them and the scribes and Pharisees. 

Thus did Jesus in an open, manly, and disinterested manner, 
expose the hypocrites,and instruct the people, and by disputation 
and argument maintain his doctrines and practice; and upon 
a fair examination ofthe Acts of the Apostles, we shall find 
they did not think it expedient, like modern preachers, to set 
his example at nought; and had they adopted modern 
expediency for primitive authority, 1 would ask how many 
thousands of apostles think ye Jesus ought to have sent out 
to accomplish the work which he had said should be done, be- 

_fore the destruction of Jerusalem, in less than forty years, viz. 
(Mark xii. 10) “ the gospel must first be published among 
all nations.” This, by the method practised by Jesus and his 
apostles, might be accomplished ; but with modern practice it 
would be absolutely impossible. 

I have said the apostles walked in the footsteps of their master, 
and the following passages will justify the assertion, as indeed 
will the history of their whole conduct. Acts v. 42. vi.9; 
xi. 20; xiii. 5to 15; xiv. to 5; xvi. 13; xviii. 4, 19, 26; but par- 
ticularly ] would refer to Acts ix. 29; xvii. 1, 17 ; xix. 8, 9, 10, 
to shew that for spreading Christianity, and instructing the 
people, the apostles depended more upon reasoning, debating, 
and disputing, than any othermethod; (ix. 29)—‘‘ he (Paul) 
spake boldly inthe name of the Lord Jesus, and pispurEeD 
against the Grecians; but they went about to slay him.” (xvii. 
1, 2)—‘“‘ Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue 
of the Jews, and Paul, as his manner was, wentin unto them, 
aud three sabbath days reasoned with them out ofthe scriptures.” 
(xvii. 16, 17) “ Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, 
his spirit was stirred within him when he saw the whole 
city wholly given to idolatry ; therefore disputed he in the sy- 

“nagogue with the Jews, and with the devout persons, and 

in the market daily with them that met with him.” Again, xix. 

8,9, 10. ‘* And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly 

for the space of three mouths, disputing amd persuading the 
things concerning the kingdom of God; but when divers 
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were hardened and believed not, but spake evil of that way 
before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus ; 
and this continued by the space of two years, sothat all they 
which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks.” 

Thus we see that the primitive method of promulgating 
Christianity, was as opposite to the modern practice, as light 
and darkness are to each other. By Paul’s method of 
disputation and debate, all Asia, both Jews and Greeks, were 
instructed in the word of the Lord by one man, in the small pe- 
riod of two years! how manyare so informed by Pulpit Preach- 
ing in the same time? Let those men who attach such impor- 
tance to the practice answer the question; and if they are not 
dead to all feeling, it will tinge their cheeks with blushes 
deeper than the Tyrian dye; and yet with all this before him 
(for he could not be ignorant of it), the reverend Mr. Aspland 
had the wickedness and impudence to stigmatize the Free- 
thinking Christians as a debating club, in whose safety Dis- 
senters, who call themselves Christians, could have no in- 
terest, though he must or ought to have known they were 
but following the example of Jesus and his apostles. But he 
also knew that they followed their example in another parti- 
cular, viz. that of exposing these reverend hypocrites, and that 
if they should succeed’ in enlightening Mr. Aspland’s supine 
and ignorant flock, who are led by this blind guide, “ Othel- 
Jo’s occupation would be gone.” dtu 

I trust I have clearly shewn how superior, in point of utility 
and usefulness, was the practice of Jesus and his apostles; as 
also that when they preached it was proclaiming (not explain- 
ing) a fact or circumstance not before known, and that could 
not be known by any other means; and surely no man will 
dispute their being commissioned to this office in a different 
way to what any man can pretend to in the present day. I 
have shown that they did not confine themselves to any parti- 
cular place or people; that they travelled from nation to na- 
tion, from city to city, from village to village, and there 
proclaimed the joyful tidings of salvation; that in their teach- 
ang, they allowed and encouraged disputation; they. did not 
merely teach where there was no danger, or to people who 
were friendly to their cause; but they attacked prejudice, 
idolatry, hypocrisy, priesteraft, vice, and false religion, in their 
strong holds, in the temple (the established church), in the sy- 
nagogues (like our dissenting chapels) ; they attacked the 
teachers of religion in the presence of the people, even in 
these holy places; aye! ‘and followed them to the market 
places, stripping the holy hypocrites of their disguise, ex- 
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posed them in all their native ugliness and nakedness ; they 
sought not for toleration acts, nor for the protection or mercy 
of the civil power; they knew what they had to expect. Jesus 
had told them what really came to pass—they will cast you out 
of the synagogues; they will scourge you, and kill you; you will 
be hated of all men for my name’s sake, who will think they 
are doing God service; and were the Freethinking Christians 
to do as Jesus and his apostles did, no doubt enlightened 
Unitarians would treat them the same. Nay, they have proved 
it; for when some bills were given away at the door of Mr. 
Aspland’s chapel (the prospectus of this magazine) one of their 
deacons told the person who delivered them, that if he came 
there again, he would have him taken up, and of course cast 
into prison; and I have very little doubt Mr. Belsham would 
do the same, if any one was to dispute with him in his syna- 
gogue, as Jesus and his apostles did with the Jews, notwith- 
standing he has published a sermon in vindication of religious 


liberty, and Mr. Aspland is an advocate for a monument to | 


the memory of Mr. Locke. Ifsuch are their dispositions and 
that of all their fraternity, tothem may be applied the words 
of Jesus (Matt. xxili. 28 to 32), “‘ Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto’ men, but within ye are full of hypo- 
crisy and iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hy- 
pocrites! because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and gar- 
nish the sepulchres of the righteous, and say, if we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers 
with them of the blood of the prophets; wherefore ye be wit- 
nesses to yourselves that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers.” 
Now, Sir, if modern preachers or teachers are the 
servants of Jesus, let them follow his example ; if they have 
a commission as heralds, to proclaim something new, Jet 
them shew us their commission—let us hear the pro- 
clamation—let them travel over the world to make it known, 
depending on the providence of God for protection and 


a 


support, as Jesus and his apostles did; but if they disclaim. 
this office, and pretend only to teach, let them do it in the way | 


they did—let them enter into our churches and chapels, and dis- 
pute with all that will dispute—let them come among the 
‘Freethinking Christians—their master would not have refused 
it ;—let them meet us in print, or how they please. We accuse 
them of hypocrisy, of being antichristian in their practice, as 
perverters of the way of truth for FILTHY LUCRE’S SAKE; 
and we invite, we challenge them to dispute the point before 
assembled multitudes ifthey please. If after this they do not 
meet us fairly, we shall be satisfied that they are not only in 
error, but wilfully so; theyarenet only hypocrites, deceivers, 
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and wolves in sheep’s clothing, but the worst that can come 
under that denomination; and that of course it will be our 
duty to expose their craft and hypocrisy by all the means in 
our power; but if they will meet us like men and like Chris- 
tians, as Jesus and the apostles met the Jews and Greeks,. we 
promise them every fair advantage—they shall speak first and 
last, if they please. If by writing they meetus, their essays shall 
have place of any other; and let them not excuse themselves 
under the idea tha we are beneath their notice! No men could 
be more so than the Jews were, who killed the Lord of Life, 
yet the apostles did not hesitate to dispute with them; and 
surely they are not more holy than the apostles. If your hearers 
are honest men, policy will induce you to meet us, Oh! ye 
priests: for if ye refuse this challenge, none of your hearers 
who read this can give you support, or look upon you as honest 
men, but as the grossest hypocrites and impostors, who take 
their money for teaching what you know to be false, and which 
you are afraid should be examined. But, to prevent all ex- 
cuse, if you will not meet us at our place, nor write for our 
Magazine, we are ready to meet you in your own, and upon 
any terms, so that it comes fairly before the public. See 
But the Unitarian preacher or teacher may say, we have 
missionaries, who travel as the apostles did, and we are local 
teachers, appointed for the instruction of Christians ; but, I ask 
where is the authority for such an office?_ and I hope to prove 
in my future essays, that it is an office that robs the people of 
their rights, and subverts the very end and design of Chris- 
tianity. But your missionaries !—do they ever go into. the 
churches and chapels ? do they ever feel their spirit moved with- 
in them at the idolatry of the people? do they go into churches 
and chapels, where the trinity is worshipped, and dispute the 
point with the priest and the people? dothey expose the avarice 
pride, luxury, debauchery, andhypocrisy, of the priest 2? N 0, 
they enquire for some friend to their cause, and thus, free from 
danger, promulgate their opinions, and look for the glorious 
reward of pecuniary remuneration from the rich, and_the flat- 
tering speeches and loud clappings at a tavern feast, where 
they are sure to have the uppermost seats. In all respects 
whether as preachers, teachers, or missionaries, you are go- 
verned by worldly motives and worldly maxims; you pre- 
tend to differ from the practice of Jesus and his apostles, on 
the ground of expediency and utility, because it suits your 
ease and convenience better ; but I trust 1 have shewn that 
their practice was infinitely superior to yours, both for expedi- 
ency and utility, as wellas that the New Testament, proves that 
jt was directly the reverse of yours, and of course that you can- 
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not be entitled to the honourable appellation of being Chris- 
tian teachers, in any true sense or meaning of the word.., 
Ishall now conclude, Mr. Editor, reserving my further re- 
marks for your next number. | Your's, &. 
A FREETHINKING CuHRIsTIAN. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

A SUBJECT of more importance than education, cannot 

be well conceived, as on the proper instruction of the 
youth of the present age, depends the piety, the virtue, and 
the happiness of the next. In it is included every wish of 
the Christian, the philanthropist, and the philosopher, for the 
spread of virtue, the diffusion of the light of true religion, and 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind. 

As these seem to be the united aim of the conductors of your 
Magazine, these cursory observations are addressed to them. 
Many there are who, though unable to erect a building, 
or even to draw the plan of an elevation, are eapable of 
discovering defects in the structure of an edifice, which if 
_ pointed out with a sufficient doubt of their own judgment, 
may be of service to the architect, and enable him to correct 
his design. 

Thus itis with the present remarks—the writer, conscious of 
her own inability to present a new plan, would merely con- 
tent herself with a few observations on the prevailing system 
of Education, in the middle ranks of life (if system that may 
may be called, which is conducted without a plan, and pur- 
gued without any definite end). 

Numerous have been the writers, and especially female 
writers, who have exerted their talents to supersede those 
contracted notions of education, which, rendered dear to so- 
ciety in general by ancient usage, required length of time and 
experience to show their fallacy. ‘The names of Edgeworth, 
Hamilton, and More, will long be gratefully remembered, by 
both parents and children. 

‘* Begin not any thing of which thou hast not well consi- 
dered the end,’ is a maxim which is too little attended to: in 
education. Parents, impressed witha sense of duty, in the 
first instance, undertake the education of their children without 
system, and without plan; this mode: of instruction is pre- 
ferred to day, its opposite to-morrow : perceiving that no good 
effect is produced, they resign their task ere they have hardly 
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attempted it, and without examining ifthe fault be not their 
own, they rest satisfied for the future with the assurance that 
they have discovered from experience, that a private educa- 
tion has no advantages over a public one. al dy 

Whereas without system nothing can be effected, those who 

“act without it, are like a traveller who journeys on, without 
any particular place of destination in view, or any particular 
road he is bent upon taking. Guided as it were by chance, he 
pursues his way ; it may lead him to a place of rest for the 
night, and it may (for he is entirely ignorant of the sur- 
rounding country), involve him in the woody labyrinths of a 
dark forest, from which he may with difficulty extricate, 
himself, 

Not so with those who never act but with a plan, which 
they have carefully examined, and which they uniformly pur- 
sue. Taking their system from either their own experience, or 
the experience of others, and knowing that the same cause 
must produce necessarily the same effect now as it has done 
before, if circumstances are similar, they feel a confidence in 
their own exertions, like one who, acquainted with the 
road, and the intention of his journey, pursues his way, and 
reaches the goal of his wishes. 

[four theory is incorrect, how is it possible that our prac- 
tice should be otherwise ? fortuitous circumstances may bring 
about the end we have in view; but as a general principle it is 
inadmissible. Before we undertake any affair of importance, 
we should weigh well every event, which may or can happen 
within the range of human probability, and prepare accord- 
ingly; we should have patience and perseverance in readiness 
to oppose to difficulties—application and industry to pursue 
our undertaking with vigour—and if it is not crowned with 
Success, a disposition to take a retrospective view of our 
own conduct, to discover if the error has not been on our 
part, and not that predilection, which is too generally evinced, 
to impute the failure to any cause rather than our want of ex- 
perience and judgment. 

The doctrine of human corruption, which has gained such 
universal credence, particularly in the religious world, ap- 
pears to present a most insuperable bar to all improvement 
in education. How can it be ascertained what wrong habits 
we have corrected, and what we have still to correct ? as, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, no sooner is one head of the hydra 
vice cut off than another springs up to supply its place; and 
with what unremitting assiduity soever we endeavour to guard 
children’ from the contagion of bad example, or preserve 
them from the influence of wrong’ conversation, yet in spite 
of our efforts, vice is innate in their breasts, and with its poi: 
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sonous weeds, will overrun and destroy every seed of virtue 
and moral rectitade, which may be sown in their young minds. 
How inconsistent is it with the benevolence of the Deity, in 
every other respect, towards his creatures, that for the crime of 
one man his posterity, asa punishmeut, should be doomed to 
struggle against passions which they cannot subdue, to be 
perpetually troubled with evil thoughts which they cannot 
repress, and with temptations to do evil which they have not 
the power to withstand ; or, as the advocates for this opinion 
express themselves, that they are incapable of thinking a right 
thought, speaking ‘a right word, or doing a right action. 

Miss More, in her otherwise excellent work on female edu- 
cation, states that this appears to be such a foundation truth, 
that if asked what qualification was most important in an in 
structor of youth? she would not hesitate to reply, such an 
impression of the corruption of our nature as should insure a 
disposition to counteract it. in another instance, she points 
it out asa fundamental error to consider children, as innocent 
beings, whose little weaknesses may, perhaps, want some 
correction, rather than as beings who bring into the world a 
corrupt nature and dispositions, which it should be the end of 
education to rectify. 

How much more safe and easy the task appears, when we 
believe the infant mind, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Locke, to be similar toa blank sheet of paper, upon which we 
make what impression we think fit; that all ideas are obtained 
through the medium of the senses; and that in proportion as 
these impressions are good or evil, so will their conduct be 
virtuous or vicious! + 

A most striking evil in the present system of education pre- 
sents itself to our view, in that want of confidence which 
exists between children and parents, who one would imagine. 
would be the dearest of friends. Too great severity, and un- 
limited indulgence, are equal enemies to this kind of amity; 
fear, in the former case, induces concealment; and in the latter, 
how can a child look up with respectful confidence to one who 
indulges him in ail his foibles, and can refuse none of his re- 
quests, even though the grant should be to his detriment? But 
let me not call them indulgent parents; it is not for the good of 
their offspring they are thus tender; it is to save themselves 
the painful task of denying them; it is to save themselves 
trouble in the first instance, merely to heap it tenfold on them- 
selves and children, at a future period. ‘ [ll judging ten- 
derness is, in fact, only concealed self love.” 

Brought up amidst populous cities, how much are the 
children, both of the poor and the rich, deserving our com- 
passion; acquainted only with mankind, and them, perhaps, 
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either degraded by folly or disgraced by vice, of nature they 
are entirely ignorant; her productions they have no opportu- 
nity of witnessing, till they have undergone a thousand meta- 
morphoses. Parents, it is not in the crowded ball reom that 
you can instruct your children im what is necessary for them 
to know—it is in the fields and the woods, that you can inspire 
them with a love of nature, and teach them to adore iis 
Creator ; show them the lilies of the field, they. toil not, ne:- 


ther do they spin; yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar-- 


rayed like one of these. | 
Teach them, that to be happy they have only to be good, and 
to seck wisdom as-the means of being so; that however the 
- storm of life may assail, while they act virtuously, and put 
their trust in their Maker, they will feela calm within them~ 
selves, which nothing can disturb; that not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without his knowledge; but with this depend-, 
ance on their heavenly Father, instruct them, ‘that he has, 
given them powers and capabilities of exertion, which he wilh 
expect them to use: the scene around will give effect to your 
lessons, and impress every word upon their hearts. The fall-. 
ing leaves willteach them they must die! and when the thought 
seems to give pain to their young minds, then will be the 
happy time to unfold in some,measure the religion of Jesus : 
tell them that their heavenly Father sent on earth a man, vir- 
tuous and pious above. all that came before or after him ; 
that he honoured him with the title of his son, and commis-~ 
sioned him to proclaim to mankind that those who believed in 
him should be pardoned their sins; that those who acted virtu- 
ously in the present, would be rewarded in a future life ; that 
the wicked would be punished, in, order to correct them, 
and that all must finally be made happy by being made virtu- 
ous; that this virtuous man was put to death; that he was 
raised from the dead by his heavenly Father, as a proof.to 


mankind of his divine mission, and as an earnest {o them 


oftheir future resurrection, The coming spring, will afford an 
emblem of a future life, not.asa spring to which succeeds 
winter, but an eternal, an ever-blooming spring. But enough! 


I have been deviating from my intentions—not content, with 


pointing out defects, 1 have ventured to give the architect 
another plan. <A plan! which owes not its origin to me, bat 
to one, from whom I have gained the little 1 haye to impart, 
of whose experience these observations are the result, though 
differently combined, and cast, perhaps, in a different mould ; 
to a parent whose instructions and lessons I am here merely 
repeating. ; 


Should you, Mr. Editor, think these remarks worthy a place: 


in your Magazine,, they will be continued in an ensuing num- 


r+ 


ber. Your's, &c. sda as 
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ON METHODIST SOCIETIES~IN REPLY TO MR. GRIFFEE. 


0 the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

PPERMIT me, through the medium of your Magazine, to 
reply to Mr. GrirFee, whose letter is inserted in vol. 2. 
p. 270.—I am ready to admit, Sir, that, “ todeclaim against any 
sect without shewing a cause, is both unchristian-like, and un- 
just ;” but before Mr. G. had accused me of “ injustice” to the 
Methodists, by not fulfilling my promise, he should have had a 
more solid foundation to work upon than bare assertion. 
There are many intervening circumstances which often pre- 
vent a man from fulfilling a promise which he would not pur- 
osely have forfeited, and there are others that would render 
1t absolutely impossible ; but although this has not been strict- 
ly the case with me, [ have met with one which in all proba- 
bility would have prevented even Mr. G. himself for a season, 

from resuming a task like mine. 

I could prove, with the greatest ease to myself, that I have 

not done the least injustice to the Methodists “ by not fulfilling 
my promise,” and as for giving them “an opportunity of 
defending themselves,” I think I have given a tolerably good, 
one in the letter which Mr. G. probably thinks he has taken to 
pieces. 
5 Mr. Griffee was once a Methodist ; “ but (says he) hadIeven 
continued among them twenty years, I could not, with your 
correspondent, think their rules and practices such as are cal- 
culated to make me either knave or fool.” There are men in 
the world, Sir, who are naturally so stupid, that nothing cap 
make greater “ fools” of them than they are already, and there 
are others who have a sufficient proportion of common sense 
to distinguish right from wrong. In this latter number 
I include Mr. G. and myself. He may talk of “ knaves and 
fools;” but without any Si Belpre to his present good 
sense, he was once more foolish than he now is. “ From pe- 
rusing (says he) your valuable Magazine, and other publica- 
tions against the trinity, I was induced to reject that doctrine 
as unscriptural and irrational, which of course obliged me to 
separate myselffrom them ;” therefore, Mr. Editor, the lan- 
guage he would apply to me is equally applicable to himself; 
it was indeed most fortunate for him that his eyes were 
opened at the very moment to afford him so narrow an 
escape. 

Mr. G. tries to undervalue the remarks I have called prelimi- 
nary ;” he says “ ridiculous” would be a better explanation, 
Heis welcome to give them a new reading if he pleases: I 
choose to Jet them remain as “ preliminary” remarks ; and, 
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whether they are “ ridiculous” or not, willbe for better men 
than either Mr. Griffee or Mr. Moor to determine. 

He says, “ whatever was the generous and kind conduct of 
individuals towards him, it in no-wise affected the Methodist 
societies in general, or the rules of their societies.” It will 
be my business, Sir, ina future communication, to shew, that 
it materially affected both. But, says Mr. G. “Iam boid to 
declare, that what Mr. Moor received from them, was given 
from motives of friendship, and not asa reward for any official 
service he had rendered.” How far their “ friendship” was 
concerned will be seen in the sequel. For one of these “ dear 
children of God,” as John Wesley calls them, L accepted a billof 
£42, ashe said it was only a matterof form, and would relieve 
him from much trouble : he never prepared to meet the draft 
when due—lI was obliged to part with my books, &c. to dis- 
charge it, and have never since received a farthing. What 
were this man’s motives? “ Motives of friendship,” to be 
sure, says Mr. G. Another of these “ friendly” gentlemen 


obtained goods from me, amounting to 18 3s. 2d. for which’ 


I took his bill at four months after date ; when due, it was re- 
turned—I was arrested, and, on this account, suffered six 
months imprisonment in the Surry county jail. What were 
this man’s motives ? “ friendship,” says Mr. G. 

I am told that “I doubt the correctness of the Methodist 
reports,” by saying “ if-they are to be believed-;” and Mr. 
G. adds, “ ifhe knew them to be correct, why does he express 
a doubt?” IT answer it would seem chiefly to give Mr. G.an 
opportunity of asking a foolish question : “ but if false (says 
he) then why afraid at once to confess it?” If I have no 
more fear of death than I have, as it respects what I have said 
or may say of the Methodists, I shall die as happy asever man 
was allowed to do. 

Mr. G. “ wishes the errors of the Methodists to be expos- 
ed ;”’ but “as men (says he) I doand must respect them.” So 
do I. When I see an individual among them who acts asa man, J 
respect and love him as a brother ; but when I meet with one 
who acts as a rascal, the respect'l feel for him as a man dwin- 
dies to nothing. 

{ beg to inform Mr. G. that I shail resume the subject in 
your next number, when the reasons will be explained, why it 
was not done sooner. In the mean time I request some 
proof from Mr. G. that the remarks which he calls “ ridicu- 


lous’ are really so. I can call Buonaparte from France to 


England; but the question is, will he come iff call him? J 
can say white is black ; hut who believes me without proof. 
. Your’s, &e. ; 
Russell Court, July, 1812. Joun Moon. 
: ie? 
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‘ON THE BELIEF OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS AS TO THE 
NATURE OF THE DEITY, AND THEIR EXPECTATIONS 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF EXISTENCE: IN REPLY TO THE 
ASSERTIONS OF “ A DEIST,” ON THOSE SUBJECTS. - 


“The idea of one God, the governing mind of the universe, was un- 
Known to the Pagan world.”—-Mureuy, Motes on ‘ The Manners of the 
Germans,’ by Tacitus. 3 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
sIR, 

‘V OUR Magazine has exhibited another species of attack on 
é Christianity—a new mode of depreciating its excellence— 
a fresh attempt at disproving the divinity of its origin. “A 
Deist,” implicitly copying, even to his most glaring errors 
and palpable misrepresentations, the assertions of a late writer 
on the antiquities of the north, has affirmed, in contradiction 
to the generally received opinion, and, as I trust I shall be 
able to prove, in opposition to every truly respectable autho- 
rity, that a revelation of the unity of the Deity was unneces- 
sary, and superfluous, it being a doctrine which was already, 
at the time, extensively received, and had, indeed, at no ver 
distant period, been universally acknowledged—nearly all 
the nations of the world disclaiming idolatry, and polytheism 
decidedly not being the religion of the first ages. 

A great portion of the difliculty attendant on all disputed 
points is well known to arise from the uncertainty of lan- 
guage. Now, what is here meant by the first ages? IJfit be 
applied generally, to the earlier ages of the world, we may 
readily give up the point in question, convinced that “ the 
Deist” will gain nothing by the concession. ‘J'o illustrate 
this part of the subject, we may lay it down as a principle, 
that the ignorant and unformed mind could never by itself 
discover, or even guess at the unity of God—that is, mdeed, 
a temple whose very threshold, to such a one, presents a 
stumbling block; for how could he most distantly imagine, 
that it was the same hand which dispensed to him the flowers 
of the spring, and wielded the terrors of the thunderbolt, or 
how perceive the God of mercy, equally in the blessings which 
made life desirable, and the earthquake that buried him in 
premature destruction? If then “ the primitive generations 
of mankind, did certainly, and indeed worship but one 
God,” to that God they must, from the very nature of the 
case, as certainly have been indebted for the knowledge of 
his existence ; for we most assuredly have not even the sha- 
dow ofa reason for supposing them, independent of all. ex- 
terior information, possessed of that portion of enlightenment, 
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and arrived at that period of civilization, which, even in 
the mind of the most credulous Deist, would authorize the ex- 
pectation of their forming such an idea for themselves. Re- 
ceived, however, at first (argues the Christian) from the great 
Creator, it was at length lost, amid the folly, ignorance, and 
depravity of mankind; and what is there (he adds) in such a 
case at all contrary to reason, in the supposition that the 
same benevolent Being, whom we thus see must have inevit- 
ably first conferred the blessing, should afterwards mercifully 
restore it to his ungrateful, indeed, but, at the same time ig- 
norant and infatuated creature? 

Here, however, again we are at issue with “ the Deist,” who 
affirms, that the existence of only one God was not only the 
belief of the ‘ primitive generations; but that it was, in 
fact, so generally and extensively entertained in later times, as 
to render a revelation on the subject unnecessary and super- 
fluous. He either means this, or he means nothing; and it is 
upon this point that all his assertions on the subject, his quo- 
tations from modern authors, with bis repetition of their quo- 
tations from ancient ones, can alone be brought to bear. 

With regard to the opinion of Mr. Mallet, that the ancient 
_ northern nations believed in only one God, I must freely ac- 
knowledge, that on a perusal of his work, and an examina- 
tion of the authorities which he adduces, [ conceive that, so 
far from establishing his point, he has, in fact, done more 
than, from the obscurity of the subject, could well be ex- 
pected, to’prove it wholly false, and utterly void of all sub- 
stantial and reasonable foundation. The idea, however, 
seems.a favourite one with him, and we need not to be told 
how far a man will go to support an hypothesis, which he has 
once resolved to believe himself, or determined, at any rate, 
to establish with others. In the first place he affirms, that, 
among others, the ancient Scythians undoubtedly entertained 
the opinion in question ; whereas, unfortunately for his hypo- 
thesis, it happens that we have the express testimony of the 
oldest historical writer now extant, and who himself visited 
Scythia, for the purpose of observing the manners and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants, to,the direct contrary. Herodotus 
affirms that they were Polytheists, worshipping a plurality of 
gods and goddesses, to whom, from their supposed attributes, 
he assigns the the names of Vesta, Jupiter, Tellus, or the 
Earth, &c.—They had also their Apollo, their Venus, and 
their Neptune, or God of the Ocean, but their most honoured 
Deity appears to have been the god of war, to whom the 
historian remarks they alone allotted temples, and whose al- 
tars indeed, as may be collected from other writers, were not 
unfrequently polluted with human blood.* 


* Herodotus b: 4.¢. 1, An. Uniy, Hist, v. 4. p: 352 
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_ Rejecting, however, all evidence of thisnature, and (per 
haps rightly) conceiving that “ from the mouths of its own 
professors, we can alone acquire a just knowledge of any reli- 
gion,’ Mr. Mallet appears principally to build the credit of 
his hypothesis upon the great os dnilig poem, or rather col- 
jection of poems, called the Edda; some parts of which, toge- 
ther with several smaller fragments of @ like nature, were, I 
believe, from his French translation, first rendered in prose 
into the English language;* though a poetic version, by Cot- 
tle, ofcertain of the songs and dialogues, which is apparently 
better digested, and conveysin a more spirited manner the 
sense of the original, is now before the British public. 

The extracts given by your correspondent as to the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Deity, author of every thing, eternal, 
&c. are exactly theseon which Mr. Mallet principally founds 
his hypothesis, and are expressly quoted by him in his preface 
for that purpose ; and-by a similar mode of extracting single 
sentences, without at all attending to the context, and wholly 
regardless of the general spirit of the work, there is proba 
no one system of morals, or principle of religious belief, which 
may not equally be discovered, and deduced from it. 

The Edda (whose name it seems, “ according to the most 
probable conjecture, is derived from the old Gothic word 
signifying GRANDMOTHER,” being, as Mr. Mallet justly ob- 
serves, “a proper term figuratively to express an ancient doc- 
trine)” —the Edda, I say, is in fact a mass of unconnected tradi- 
tionary legends, in the form of songs and dialogues—wild and 
frequently absurd in their nature—course, obscure, and desul- 
tory in their construction; they are however all, without ex- 
ception, built upon the principle of a plurality of Gods, as 
your correspondent must have unavoidably discovered, if he 
had examined the work for himself, instead of resting content- 
ed with the garbled quotations, and implicity acquiescing 
in the unsupported assertions, of Mr. Mallet’s Preliminary 
Discourse! 

For your readers’ satisfaction on this subject, take the fol- 
lowing passages, selected without preference of any kind, fur- 
ther than as they referred to the subject under discussion :— 


* With regard to the merits of Mr, Mallet’s translation, “the Deist” 
affirms that he was ‘“‘ atthe trouble to acquire a knowledge of all the an- 
cient as well as modern dialects of the North.” On this part of the sub- 
ject we may refer with advantage to the introduction of the work itself, 
where Mr. Mallet says, “J freely confess my imperfect knowledge of the 
language in which the Edda is written.”’—“ 1 should have been frequently at 
a loss if ithad not been for the Danish and Swedish versions.”--‘ Where 
1 suspected my guides, I have'carefully consulted others,” &c.-—p. xxix— 
Truly, td use the expression of your correspondent, this must have hean 
 @ most difficult and laborious enquiry !” 


/ 
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“ Degin~--for, sage, thou knowest well, 
The origin of Gods to tell.”——Coltle, 24. (Ax; dq ? 


«« What secrets to the Gods belong, 
And io the gigantean throng ?’”’--bid, 29. 


«Five hundred domes aspiring high, 

With forty others pierce the sky ; 

The Gods inmazy lab’rinths ream—— ~ 

One portal leads to every dome.” —J6id, 59. 


“ Thee vindictive Gods shall bind.”-—Ibid, 170. 


“The Gods bred up-the wolf Feuris among themselves.”—- 
Mallet, 90. twee 

‘And the fable which Mr. M. entitles “ of the Gods to be be- 
lieved in,” tells us ‘ there are twelve whom we ought. to ae- 
knowledge, nor are the goddesses Jess sacred.” 2 

It is worthy of observation, indeed, that on the very same 
page in whicha belief of one only God is attributed to these 
people by that writer, it is also acknowledged by .bim that 
“‘ each element was considered. as under the guidance of some 
being peculiar to it; the earth, the water, the fire, the air, the 
sun, moon, and stars, had each their respective divinity—the 
trees, forests, rivers, mountains, rocks, winds, thunder, and 
tempesis, had the same, and merited on that score a religious 
worship.’ —vol. 1. 79. 

In: extenuation, indeed, of this most material admission, 

Mr. M. says, that these were always regarded as “ mere.ema4 
nations of the supreme Deity.” Now, were this proved to be 
the fact, it would not even then be easy to acquit them of po- 
lytheism, and even idelatry ; but it may be doubted whether 
the distinction itself is not rather the fanciful one of the mo- 
dern philosopher and. system-monger, than that it should 
have been actually regarded and acted upon, by the collecs 
tive inhabitants of Iceland, Scandinavia, and Scythia, 
_ ‘ko Odin, indeed, as the principal of their Deities, and the 
“ father of the Gods,” they appear to have attached a superi- 
ority, precisely similar, in nature, and degree, to that of the 
Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, but whose actions, origin, 
and attributes, are as compleatly distinguished from those of 
the Deity, revealed by Moses, and by Jesus, as vice can be 
from virtue, or “ midnight’s mantle from the noon-day sun.” 

Thus much for the beliefin one God—we now come to ano- 
ther part of the subject; that in which it is asserted that Je- 
sus was far from singular in his doctrines and conceptions with 
regard to a future state ; or, in other words, that he was an im- 
postor, who borrowed from more enlightened nations his ideas 
on that important article, and pretended that they were re- 
vealed to him'‘by the Deity. 


A 
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“ Cruel tortures (says Mr. Mallet), were considered by the 
Scandinavians, as awaiting those who despised the precepts of 
morality, and joys without number, and without end, were 
prepared for every man that was religious, just, and valiant.” 
To the Edda we are again referred, and from that book I 
must confess it would appear that, in. some. respects, there is 
much foundation for the assertion. The “ religious,” and the 
*¢ just,” indeed, we find most shamefully neglected, no men- 
tion at all being made of .them—a future state of bliss be- 
Ing confined to the “ valiant’. alone; for. none but “ the 
Monoheroes, or those whose blood had been shed in battle, 
might aspire to the pleasures which Odin preparedfor them 
in Valhalla.”*—There . 

————_—_——_—— “In Odin’s field 

Their swords the Monoheroes wield, 

And daily on each other bear 

The dread conflicting storm of war. 

Scarr'd in the fight, the chiefs divide, 

And home on stately steeds they ride. 

Then with the gods in splendid halls 

Drink oblivion to their brawls: 

Sehrimner’s fiesh a feast affords, 

And concord reigns around their boards.” 

Cottle’s Edda, p. 18. 

From another passage of the Edda we discover, that 
Sehrimner is the name of a wild boar, which (says the poem) 
* always suffices to sustain the gods, be they ever so nume- 
rous, as, though dressed every morning, it becomes entire 
again every night.” But though thus confined in their diet to 
one sort of meat, the cellar appears to afford a greater va- 
riety—not only are there “a great many virgins, whose sole 
business it is to pour out beer and ale for the heroes,” but they 
have also a “ remarkable she-goat, who, instead of milk, pro- 
duces hydromel, or mead, in such abundance, that it every 
day compleatly fills a pitcher large enough to inebriate all the 
heroes. Truly ! (exclaims one of the by-standers in the poem) 
this is a very useful and very surprizing she-goat !” + 

With such enlightened notions as to the Deity, and such 
rational expectations as to the enjoyments of a future state of 
existence, already diffused over the earth, your readers. will 
decide, in the first place, whether a revelation was, or was 
not, superfluous and unnecessary ; and, in the second, whe- 
ther Jesus did, or did not, borrow his ideas and doctrines on 
the subject, from the pious and enlightened inhabitants of 
“ Tceland, Scandinavia, and Scythia ;” for my own part, lam 
ashamed to have taken upso many. of your pages, |m. discuss- 


, * Cottle’s Notes. 
+ The fable “ Qn the Mood of the Gods.’—Mallet’s Edda, 
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ing 60 trifling and ridiculous a subject ; but as the most ab- 
surd and unfounded assertions become dangerous, unless they 
are immediately, by an exposition of facts, and an examina 
tion of arguments, exposed and confuted, you may, perhaps, 
see reason for inserting this in your magazine. Should youdo 
so, and nothing of more importance intervene in the mean 
time, I may probably, at some future period, attempt to 
establish the following points, in contradiction to, i must say, 
in some instances, the borrowed assertions, and in. others 
the original misrepresentations, of your correspondent “ the 
Deist.” First, that Tacitus no where says the ancient Ger- 
mans worshipped one supreme God, that writer asserting in 
express terms the direct contrary; secondly, that we do not 
learn, from unquestionable authority, that the temples of an- 
cient Egypt were without idols; thirdly, that.is absurd to 
speak of the religious institutions of Greece, before the time 
of Cecrops; and fourthly, that all these points, certainly the 
two latter of them, have nothing to do with the question un- 
der consideration. In the mean time, I remain, your’s, &c. 
Paddington, July, 1812. J.D. 


LING LISS IG IE IS LP LE 


ON PULPIT PREACHING. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, - 

J Doubt not, Mr. Editor, that many of your readers would pre- 

fer seeing your pages filled with communications more in- 
teresting, “‘ more argumentative, and less doubtful,” than those 
of Juvenis, but I am induced, by way of correcting mistakes, 
once more to intrude on your patience, and the indulgence of 
your readers. 

The weakness of a cause is notalways ascertained by the 
weakness of its supporter. ‘The most serious concerns and 
even the records of divine communication, are not unfre- 
quently made the plaything of wit and ridicule (see page 
305); and that my attempt to vindicate the propriety of Pul- 
pit Preaching should give “ ample room” for wits to display 
their talents for ridicule, is not more surprising to me than 
‘Timotheus’s introductory flourish is vain and trifling. His 
witticisms will have no more weight in my mind than his insi- 
nuations of my unwillingness to submit to correction, and my 
inclination to “ compromise the difference between truth and 
falsehood.” 

It was an error of the press, I believe, Sir, and not my lan- 
guage (unless by mistake in the hurry of writing) that fur- 
nished ‘Timotheus with the opportunity of introducing his 
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Hibernian friend to the peaceful cottage of the son of gavel- 
kind. “ Stability” should have been “ suitability” (which 
may be a home-made term); and I trust therefore 'Timotheus 
will not blame me, if I remonstrate with his dear Dublin friend, 
should he visit me, that such means were not suited ‘to ex< 
press his respect. bi 13 

Timotheus, in stating “ the incongruity that seems to reign 
between the preacher and his practice,’’ has expressed his 
meaning too obscurely. I trust he does not mean to say that 
I declare Pulpit Preaching to be anti-christian, but: that: the 
Freethinking Christians’ mode directly opposes pulpit preach- 
ing, and in his opinion proves pulpit preaching to be anti- 
christian; yet many of your readers would suppose that I de« 
clared it to be anti-christian, which would be contradictory to 
what I said elsewhere. | 23 

‘To my question respecting the directions given to the 
“ church of God at Corinth,” Timotheus proposes another, 
“‘ why are they not suitable for us?” I might reply to his ques- 
tion by the statement of cases. - Paul says, “ doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it isa 
shame unto him?” Nature or custom might teach them so, but 
not me; again, “ every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
(“ teacheth,” if Timotheus please) with her head uncovered, 
dishonoreth her head ; for that is even all one as if she were 
shaven.” Such a direction I must think “ not suitable to us,’” 
until Timotheus informs me better. It appears to me that the 
principal cause of Paul’s writing was their request of his ad 
vice (1 Cor. vii. 1), but having heard of their contentions 
and unworthy conduct, he embraced the opportunity to re- 
buke and to correct them. Such I conceive to be the purport 
of his letter, and not the formation of a “ plan ;”’ had the latter 
been his object, is it not probable he would have stated it per- 
spicuously ? J assume this ground, and ask, is it reasonable to 
suppose that important directions.for general observance owe 
their record to the temporary animosities of the Corimthian 
church? Had it been necessary to the proper organization of 
the church, surely we might expect to find such rules laid 
down in the most clear and distinct manner; which I have not 
found to be the case. 
. As to the meaning of the term “ prophecy,” I have no objec- 
tion, but shall be obliged to Timotheusto inform me at some 
future time, how | should read the 28th and 29th verses of the 
12th chapter of Corinthians—“ and God_ hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, &c. 

The question, “ did you ever find a bad man in the habit of 
doing that which was good ?”—I still think was sufficiently 
VOL, Il, pg B ive 
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met in my last; but “legal” power, should, Mr. Editor, have 
been “regal;” and if Timotheus requires an instance, let him 
turn to 2Chron. xxv. 1, 2. ha dp 

The wide difference which appears to Timotheus in the sense 
of the expressions, “if we doubted whether such directions were 
applicable to ali Christians, then the’ whole system, &e.”” 
and those which [ used, isso very extensive, that really, Mr. 
Editor, my “ short-sightedness” is not able to survey it. 

Timotheus has fully met my remarks respecting the publica- 
tion of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine ; but permit me 
to say, Sir, if he acknowledges “ that there is a plan laid 
down in the New Testament for the Christian church to act 
upon” —he must acknowledge the publication of the Magazine 
is no part of that plan. He says, “if Jesus or his messengers 
have appointed the method by which Christianity shall be 
taveht, then al! methods contrary tothat which they have laid 
dowa are anti-christian.”” If Jesus or his messengers have ap-. 
pointed the method by which the truths of Christianity are to be 
propagated, and that method is by “ teaching one by one,” I 
contend that the propagating the truths of Christianity by 
priniing and publishing isa departure from that appointment, 
and equally anti-christian with pulpit preaching. 

I am at a loss whether to understand Timotheus as agreeing 
with mein opinion respecting the moral tendency of pulpit preach- 
ing, when he says, “ Here you will rejoice to hear that, with 
all due deference, [ fully acquiesce in your opinion ;” or whe- 
ther it be merely aspecimen of Frecthinking wit, in allusion 
to my acknowledgment that my opinion is not proof. If the 
latter be his meaning, I wish him pleasure in his witty turns; 
if the former, [ think by his confession (page 152) I have “at 
Teast one'good plea in favour of the system.” Is there not 
sufficient demonstration to any one who looks at the increase 
of the Methodists, for instance, the greater part of whom, I 
may say, were once among the disturbers of society, and the 
enemies of religion? Do not they owe their deliverance from 
the love of vice to the love and pursuit of virtue, princi- 

ally if not solely to pulpit preaching? Is it any thing but 
obstinacy that would question it? l-can give no other kind 
of demonstration in writing; geometrical or algebraical are 
out of the question ; but if Timotheus, instead of his Hibernian 
friend, will favour Juvenis with his company, he shall have 
ocular if he desires. 

While I have facts to prove that pulpit preaching has excited 
and dees excite the mind into action (as must be the case 
with the denomination just mentioned, or there would be no 
change of character in many persons forming it), I must deny the 
truth of his inferences, when he says, ‘ instead of being calcula. 
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ted to callthe mind into action,” it“ positively debars it from 
exercise, and must of course be injurious to society.” 

I knew not, Sir, that 1 was bound in duty to notice his argu- 
ments on the intention not justifying the means: Ido not differ 
from him; and as truth, not victory, ismy aim, | think it would 
have answered no purpose. His arguments to shew that “ if 
the plan contained in the New Testament is consonant to the 
will of God, then we ought not to deviate from it, are un- 
doubtedly just ; but it remains for him to point out in what 
part ofthe New ‘Testament this plan is laid down, before 
such inference is made, and before it becomes my duty to notice 
his reasoning. 

‘To the questions he proposes I can give no farther reply, 
than that I conceive those persons who embraced the Christian 
faith, were united in love and fellowship under the direction of 
the apostles, having all things common, and that some were 

-appointed elders, and deacons; and deaconesses, to regulate 
and conduct the affairs of the church, and to watch over its 
spiritual welfare. | 

{ know of no direction which relates to the mode of 
teaching, the chapter in question (Cor. xiv) excepted. If Ti- 
motheus can prove to me that there are such direc tions for the 
organization of the church, and specific laws for their rule 
of church action, as were designed to be perpetual, I would 
contend that no man has authority to act differently. 

' Wishing that we may be all free from the dominion of priest- 
eraft and church craft, and be the true members of the’church of 
God, and of the royal priesthood, I remain, your’s, &c. 

Cranbrook, July 1812. JUVENI8. 
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ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 


«© Farewel hope, and with hope farewel fear-~ 

Farewel remorse; all good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good: by thee at least 

Divided empire with heay’n’s king I hold; 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign: 

As man ere long, and this new world shall know.’’--Paradise Lost. 


wee 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
Q* all the opinions floating in what is called the Christian 
world, none is more calculated to chain the mind of man 
in the grossest ignorance—to damp the ardour of intellectual 
enquiry—to support the dogmatizing spirit of an. overbearing . 
priestcraft—-and to make the man unconscious of moral guilt, 
while pursuing iniquity and breaking through every barrier of 
morality and yirtue—than a belief in the existence of an evil 
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being, called the Devil, who holds “ divided empire with 
heaven’s high king”--to whom is attributed, by the advo- 
cates of the doctrine, omniscience, omnipresence, and almost 
every attribute belonging to the God of nature. 
In the dark ages of antiquity, this sentiment evidently had 
its origin—at a time when a Newton, a Locke, or a Priest- 
ley were not to be found—at a period when the mind of man 
was incapable of tracing effects to their natural causes—when 
the earth was considered flat as a trencher—when, if the 
tempest howled, or the earth quaked, bringing with it deso- 
Jation and death, it was attributed to an evil being; but if 
eace and plenty crowned the land, it was attributed to a good 

eing—at a time when 

“© Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods.” 


The sentiments of a good and evil principle counteracting 
each other, seem to have been generally prevalent, and to have- 
laid the feundation for the above doctrine, which I shall en- 
deavour to explode. ends an 

The Devil of the Christians in some measure differs from the 
evil principle of the Heathens, inasmuch as he is not consi- 
dered to have been eternally a Devil; but is represented as 
having been, previous to the creation of the world in which we. 
live, a pure intelligent spirit of the first order, residing near 
the throne of Jehovah; that among those pure spirits jealous 
entered, and caused a rebellion against the most high God, 
with a view of hurling him from his throne,and of usurping 
the dominions and power of the Creator of the universe ; 
that having made war, and suffered a severe defeat, they 
were cast down into a place called Chaos: here their chief, 
contemplating his overthrow, considering himself as a fallen mo- 
narch, and ruling over the spirits he had seduced, proudly 
and indignantly 1s represented by Milton, as exclaiming of 
this God— ; 


** Be then his love accursed !” 


while he feels a pleasure in contemplating the mischiefs he 
will produce in this world— 


“ As man ere long, and this new world shall know.” 


But surely, Mr. Editor, this description but ill agrees with 
that craft ana subtlety usually attributed to the Devil ; for is it 
possible, I would ask, for a created being living in the imme. 
diate presence of his Creator, acquainted with his almighty 
power and wisdom, to manifesta greater degree of weakness 
and folly, than that of endeavouring to dethrone his Maker ? 
And is it not a reflection on the wisdom of God to suppose he 
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would suffer such a spirit to reside near his throne ? Yet to deny 
the existence of such a being is considered, in what is termed 
the religious werld, a species of Atheism, as though the belief 
in a Devil and the belief in a God were necessarily connected, 

_ and depended on similar evidence; but ‘all nature cries 
aloud there is a God;” not any thing in nature declares. 
there is a Devil. Our observation and daily experience prove 
that man is a sinner, but neither observation or experience 
prove that he sins by the temptation of the Devil. A man, 
therefore, with abundance of satisfactory arguments and 
weighty reasons for his belief ina God, cannot be able to 
discover any to countenance the popular notions of an invisi- 
ble being called the Devil. 

Who that considers the character of God as powerful, just, 
and good, governing all things after the counsel of his own . 
will, can possibly suppose that he would permit a being to 
exist in avowed hostility to his goverament, whose grand ob- 
ject is to counteract the benevolent mtentions of the Creator 
towards his creatures, to make them sin, and thereby to bring 
them into condemnation. The powers attributed to the 

_ Devil, and by means of which he is rendered capable of effect- 
ing his purposes, are such as to render caution against his dee - 
signs, or resistance to them, utterly impossible ; for we are 
toid he is invisible; that he suggests evil thoughts, by means 
of which he prompts us to perform every thing which is inju- 

* rious to our neighbour and ourselves; and that this he has 

the liberty of doing, when he pleases and where he pleases. 

Now I would ask any rational man, what he would think of 
that father who should caution his children against breaking 
his commands, and should threaten them with chastisement 
if they did—yet should admit and impower a person to reside 

in his family, whom he should know possessed the most malig- 
nant intentions towards that family ; and to whom he should 

give the power of assuming the most secret as wellas the most . 
fascinating manners to bring about his diabolical intentions? 

Surely every man would answer, sucha father was both. un- 
wise and unjust. But if the existence of a Devil be a fact, 
then is the character of God subject to much greater reflec- 

tions ;-for if we consider creation as the family of God; that 

God, the Father of that family, has commanded “ Thou shalt 
do no murder—thou shalt not’steal,” &c. yet that he has 

permitted a’ superior being to man—one whose sole object 

is to draw man from his duty, to take up his abode in his fa- 
mily—has endowed this wicked being with the faculties of in- 
visibility and immortality; that he can neither be seen or des- 
troyed ; at the same time if he chuses to shew himself he can - 
do it without fear of attack, being subject to different laws, 
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and having the power to assume the most pleasing forms, 
id if detected to vanish when he pleases ; that also by 
ais of these powers he can imperceptibly suggest or instik 
into the minds of men, the most wicked and abominable 
thoughts, even to breaking the commands of God. 

Simiely, surely! Mr. Editor, the Maker ofheaven and earth— 
the Gad in whom we live and move, and have our being—that 
kind Parent who causes his sun toshine, and rains descend on 
the evil and the good, cannot! will not—endow a being, pos- 
sessed of a mind fraught with malice against his creation, 
with miraculous powers, such as are ascribed to the Devil— 
by means of which he is enabled to deter man from ebeying 
the commands of his Creator, and impelling him to break them, 
thereby rendeving him obnoxious to punishment. In other 
words, this doctrine represents God as grving commands, and 
threatening a breach of them with condemnation, and at the 
same time endowing a being with every necessary power (and 
powers of that description against which it is impossible for 
man.to be on his guard), to compel men to break those commands, 
and become subject tocondemnation. But our God delighteth 
not in the misery of his creatures—punishment is his strange 


work ; therefore the doctrine of Devilism is a libel on the | 


character of the Most High. 

The injurious tendency of this doctrine on the minds of its 
believers must not pass unnoticed—the man who has injured 
society by his wicked conduct, instead of being taught to 
search for the cause in his own mind, is taught to refer all his 
‘base actions from himself to the Devil. Thus the man against 
whem a bill of indictment is found for murder or robbery, is 
said to have been moved to commit those acts ‘ by the insti- 
gation of the Devil.” Ifa man entertain wicked thoughts, 
it is the Devil suggests them; if his passions overcome his 


reason, it is the Devil’s fault; and if his reason, getting: the 


better of his feelings, prompt him to investigate some fa- 
vourite dogmas, he is soon driven from his design, by the 


priest telling him it is the workings of the enemy. The en- 


thusiast spends one half of his time in imaginary combats with 
the Devil, and the other half in praying for deliverance from 
his supposed attacks ; children are alarmed at the approach of 
night, lest they should see the Devil; and many an old. wo- 
man has escaped from a white ¢at or black dog, as though she 
knew the Devil assumed those forms. ‘This doctrine then ob- 
scures the mind, renders it servile and timid, prevents man 
from searching into the secret springs from whence his actions 
flow, rendering him callous to the calls of virtue and reason 

and compleatly indifferent to the principle of morality—damp- 
ing all enquiry, and rendering him a passive machine, to be 
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acted upon at pleasure by a being of astperior order, whom 


a 


he never saw, and with whose mode of acting he is perfectly 
unacquainted. ‘To one set of men‘only is this doctrine béne- 
ficial, and to this order of men it most probably owes its ori- 
gin—I mean priests, or preachers! vege 

They, sweet gentles! have engaged the Devil in their cause, 
and it matters little to what sect or party they belong, for the 
leaders of most sects and parties seem to agree in making 
this gentleman their attorney-general. If you doubt the dog- 
mas of catholicism, the Devil will receive you and hand you over 
to his imps, to be boiled, roasted, or fried, at pleasure ; if you 
disbelieve the creeds of the Protestant church, youare to be eter- 
nally damned, and the Devil will execute the sentence ; if you go 
toa Calvin ora Luther, a Whitfield or a Wesley, they, good 
souls, call every man who differs from them hereticks, and 
the Devil always punishes hereticks—so that the priests pro- 
claim their doctrines and form their creeds, and the Devil 
prosecutes and punishes all that do not most cordially believe 
and subscribe to them. ‘To these gentlemen then we may 
consider the Devil as a bosom friend—as one with whom they 
can enter into sweet converse—as the very life and spirit of 
the order—and certainly I-can only plead the general good in 
endeavouring to rob them of a supporter, whose congeniality 
of disposition must have rendered him a most pleasant and 
agreeable ‘companion. 

Buton what evidence does this doctrine rest? That there 
is evil in the world no one will deny; but it is only evil as it re- 
spects the immediate effects it has on man—not evil as connect- 
ed withthe general plan of a wise and benevolent Creator; that 
man is a sinner no one can dispute, but it does not require a 
Devil to account for it. The introduction of sin I know is at- 
tributed to the Devil; but I would ask the advocates of this 
doctrine, to whom they attribute the introduction of sininto the 
regions ofbliss, previous to the trarisgression of this fallen chief? 
The scriptures inform us, and reason sanctions the idea, ‘ that 
out of the heart proceed murders, &c. and that a man whenhe 
is tempted is neither tempted by God nor Devil; but that when 
heis tempted he * is drawn aside of his own lusts, &c.” In 
short, which ever way I look at the doctrine, 1 am equally at a 
loss to discover any evidence in either the natural or moral world 
to support this doctrine; and this leads me to the bulwark on 
which the believers in a Devil principally rest their cause, viz. 
the scriptures. In these books itis said the existence of a Devil 
is revealed, andalso his attributes, but all revelation has tlie good 
of man in view—tending to his improvement, and leading to 
the pursuit of happiness by the road of virtue, Here, let ne ask, 
how a revelation of the existence and attributes ofthe Devil does 
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this? Buteven in the scriptures, the times and modes of tempt- 
ing manare nowhere specifically laid down; neither the means of 
resisting his suggestions or warding off his attacks; no, not even 


the cabalistical words used by priests, “ in the name of the Fa- | 


ther, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ are prescribed asa remedy for 
souls tempted by Satan! But all we can say is, that the word 
Devil and Satan are to be found in the book called the Bible; as 
such in my next | will endeavour to set them in their true point 
of view. Tremain, your's, &c. 

| Crito. 
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REVIEW OF PARTICULAR PASSAGES IN MR. BELSHAM’S 


RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE ASSERTED AND DEFENDED; | 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THAT GENTLEMAN'S CHA- 


RACTER. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
sIR, ke ee 
FyvERY publication connected with religious liberty must 
be of the first importance to the friends of the toleration 


act; in this respect Mr. Belsham’s pamphlet is of peculiar in- 3 
terest, in bringing to our view the wording of this celebrated — 


act, by which it appears that Dissenters are not so strongly 


guarded in the detier of the law as they imagined, By the . 


words of the act the civil officers are ** ¢mpowered” and “re- 
quired” to administer the oaths, &c. upon application by dis- 
senting teachers, ‘Thus that law which was considered as com- 
manding is in truth but discretionary; and the security of 
religious liberty is left to the choice of the magistrate and the 
enlightenment and moderation of thetimes. 

_ In the course of Mr. B’s. argument we find some most ex- 
traordinary passages—passages that contain principles. which 
are immutable, and which no sophistry can overturn ; and yet 


these passages are in such direct opposition to this gentleman’s © 


conduct as a preacher, and a hired teacher of Christianity, that 
upon reading them we are confounded—we are lost in amaze- 
ment when we recollect who the writer is. Had he studied to 
expose his owa character, his success could not have been more 
complete, as the following extracts will shew ; from which we 
are necessitat@d to form either a weak opinion of his mind 
(which Lam by no means inclined todo), or else conclude that 
his principle of action is the opposite of that admirable quali- 
fication commonly known by the name of honesty. 

In the fourteenth page, we read as follows:—“If in- 
deed religion consisted of a series of subtle, and abtruse 
propositions, which none but men of superior understand- 
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ing and learned education could comprehend, the nature and 
evidences of which can only be understood by those who de- 
* vote their whole time to close investigation—unlearned per- 
‘sons, whoare almost entirely occupied in secular employments, 
'. must be content to believe and act as their spiritual superiors 
should direct. But the fact is otherwise. Religion is a plain, 
simple, intelligible doctrine. It consists in the love of God and 
our neighbour, and in the practice of virtue founded upon the 
expectation of a future life. All who are capable of perform- 
ing the duties, may also understand the obligations of religion, 
and the Christian doctrine ts so clearly revealed in the New Tes- 
tament, thatno HONEST inquirer can greatly mistake.” 

If this is the fact, and I most heartily join issue in declaring 
such to be the case, let Mr. Belsham take the consequence of his 
- own declaration—that the understanding and practice of reli- 
gion requires but a virtuous and honest mind, the priestly 
office vanishes away, and its place is supplied by free inquirers, 
examining for themselves, thinking for themselves, and acting 
for themselves! What a glorious revolution this would bring 
about in the circumstances of man, and how ardently to be 
wished for by the reat reformist and true Christian! Mr. B. 
has compleatly committed the question on his side, and given 
up the last vestige of an argument in support ofa distinct or- 
der of men set apart to teach Christianity ; for letit be observed 
that the thinking and scriptural Unitarians only defend the 
practice on the ground of expediency and utility. But here 
it must be pretty clear that the utility and expediency lies all 
on the other side, and it is highly expedient for every one 
to enquire for themselves into this “ plain, simple, intelligible 
doctrine” that is “so clearly revealedin the New Testament.” 

Page 23.—“ The right of private judgment is inherent in 
the rational accountable constitution of man,” &c. “ If a 
man has a right to judge of the truth of a doctrine, he 
has equally a right to judge of its importance; he acts a 
virtuons or benevolent part in adapting whatever he may 
judge to be the best and most efficacious means of making 
it known to and causing it to be received by others.” “ He 
has therefore a'right, and it is his IMPERATIVE DUTY, whether 
__ by instruction, or catechism, or conversation, or CONFERENCE, 

_or DEBATE, public or private, whether by writing or by printing 
and publishing—or by public preaching or teaching from house 
tohouse—or by holding forth in the market-place, the jiclds or 
the highways—whether men will hear or whether they will for- 
hear, to promulgate what he believes to be essential or highly 
important truth, and to protest against what in his estinfation 
is pernicious error.” : 
“he whole of this extract speaks so loud that comment is 
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rendered unnecessary, addition wouldbe an incumbrance, and 
further exposure completely impossible. Can it be, 1 would 
ask, that the writer of these immortal sentiments is a hireling 

reacher, whose constant practice wars against every sentence 
ee laid down? Allowing that these were wrote in his cool 
and reflecting moments, what must be our opinion of sucha 
man! Reader, shall I exceed the bounds of Christian charity 
in denouncing himas a most dangerous character, usurping the 
rights of his fellow men, and undermining the pure religion of 
Jesus! 

So then we have the written authority of Mr. Belsham for 

believing that itis the imperative duty of the Christian to 

romulgate his sentiments by conference or debate, &c. What 
love been the thoughts of a certain reverend gentleman at the 
Gravel Pits, upon reading this part of his reverend brother’s 

ublication, mild ashe is, and solittle inclined to censure ? surely 
he can hardly help thinking, that it was at least very injudicious 
in so committing the craft. Besides, the remarkable passages 
just quoted may bring to his recollection an unlucky piece of 
writing of his a few years hack, in which he aimed at degrading 
the Christian church by insinuating that it was only a Sunday 
debating society. 

It may beconsidered by the liberal and timid part of your 
readers, that Mr. Belsham’s inconsistency does-not deserve 
what they may term severe animadversion ; that great allow- 
ance ought to be made for him, considering the circumstances 
he has been placed in, &c. I would reply that this squeamish 
Niberality, this sham candour, is quite as applicable to the 
greatest villain in existence ; for he is equally the creature of | 
the circumstances he has been placed in: and therefore this 
kind of reasoning would tend to make us forego all kind of 
remark upon the folly and wickedness of our fellow-creatures, 
and thereby deprive ourselves of one strong means for our ad- 
vancement in knowledge and virtue. However, to satisfy . 
this class of readers, which I hope is not numerous, I will fur- 
nish them with another extract—it contains a key to the whole 
performance, and I think the annals of sophistry and decep- 
tion. can hardly furnish a parallel. Lét it be observed, that 
in the pamphlet it comes in close connection with the last ex- 
tract— 

“Or if he thinks himself unqualified for the office of a 
teacher, and FEELSNO CALL toit, hemay and ovaut, accord- 
ing to his ability, to contribute to the support of those who, in 
his judgment, are LABoURING with active and well informed 
zeal in the support and diffusion of truth, or who are pre- 
paring or qualifying themselves for the sacreEp office.” Now 
all thiseis sheer nonsense ; for if it is the “ imperative duty” 
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of the Christian to promulgate his sentiments, it must be a de- 
¥eliction of that duty in him, paying another to do that which 
it was his own particular business to perform. Besides, it can- 
not require so much ability to obtain a knowledge of this 
simple thing, as Mr. Belsham calls it, and be able to make 
known your sentiments in some of the various ways pointed out 
in the second extract. It don’t appear to require remarkable 
powers of oratory to “ wyite, or print,or publish,” or evento 
enter into “ conversation or private conference ;” and surely itis 
not necessary that we should feel cal/s, and enter into sacred 
offices, to do that which “is the “ imperative duty” of every 
Christian to perform. Such are the miserable shufilings of 
men, when their practice and precepts cut against each 
other ! ¥ 

I could wish your readers to keep in mind the words CALL, 
LABOURING, AND SACRED OFFICE, investigating their real 
meaning and their general application. As to the first, “ feel- 
ing no call to an office,” it is so truly calvinistic, and so connec 
ted with the stalest imposture, itis surprising that the supporters 
of Essex Street can be carried away with such priestly delu- 
sion. 

The perversion of reason isa fruitful subject of lamenta- 
tion, but the application of words to men or things, of a di- 
rectly opposite nature to what they are invariably understood 
to convey, can only afford scope for ridicule and food for mirth. 
Such are always my feelings when I hear these pious impostors 
talking of labouring; they are so fond of telling us about 
their labour, that you would really suppose they did occasion- 
ally turn their unwieldy bodies, but such however is not the 
case... In their hands the word undergoes a change, its real | 
meaning being quite contrary to its clerical acceptation, which 
signifies about six hoursapplication throughout seven days.— 
What would our Nottingham manufacturers say to this con- 
venient definition of labour? The favourite old simile of 
the ox treading out the corn would give a complete finish to 
this part of the argument. 

We are informed in the last quotation from the pamphlet, 
that we ought not only to support the /abourers, but likewise 
those who are “ preparing themselves fur the sacred office.” — 
Contempt seems too nobie a feeling for this last expression, 
What is the office? a violation of the Christian religion, as has 
been proved in your Magazine. Who are the men that have anll 
do now fill the office? a set of the most worthless and idle in 
society, frequently feeling a call to the situation, for the pur- 
pose of being well fed, and living in indolence and luxury. 
Whether we look at our own times, or trace the history of man 
up to its earliest period, we shall find these sacred characters 
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to have been the most uniform deceivers, enslavers, and op- 
pressors of mankind, making their own advantage consist in the - 
ignorance and credulity of the multitude. We have been told 
that the confidence of friends is sacred, and that the person of 
the king is sacred; but to read of the sacred office of a priest, is 
certainly a novelty in these reforming and enlightened times. — 

Leaving fora moment Mr. Belsham and his wonderful 
pamphlet, I could wish your readers to bear in mind one most 
important point, that it is their bounden duty and inalienable 
right to examine, act, and think fer themselves, in all religious 
matters ; and that in case of their neglect, they disregard the, 
high favour of their Maker, and incapacitate themselves fromr 
being that Christian character, which the life and directions of 
Jesus and Paul ought to form all those that profess to believe 
in their religion. Let the serious and candid enquirer read 
and re-read the two first extracts contained in this essay, fora 
moment disregarding who the writer is, but keeping his eye 
steadily fixed. upon the principles they contain ; and if he only. 
acts upon them, I am satisfied they will be of the highest im-, 
portance to him throughout life; and should he but just take a 
glance at their author, I feel persuaded that he wili think the. 
application of any language cannot be too severe to a man 
that can lay down such pure principles in writing, and yet in 
his practice pursues a line of conduct so directly opposite, that: 
one is the necessary destroyer of the other. y 

Having occupied so much of your room, I hasten to a con~ 
clusion, by calling upon Mr. Belsham (if he wishes to pre- 
serve any sort of character for honesty and consistency) to 
either withdraw the sentiments contained in his pamphlet, or 
else resign his present system of teaching religion. Was he 
obliged to choose one of these two,lines of conduct, 1 am in- 
clined to think, that it would require no superior degree of sa- 
gacity to discover which would be ys choice. 

Taking my leave of this covsistent priest for the present, I 
would recommend your readers to “¢do as he says, but not as 
he dogs.” Canpipus. 
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ON THE WORD “HEAVEN.” 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Chvristians’ Magazine. 
i SIR, : 5 
T isa lamentable fact, that the grand cause of many errors 
among the religious is to be attributed to their fanciful 
ideas of being enlightened, and placing what they imagine to 
be an implicit confidence in that book, called the Bible. But_ 
i have reason tothink, that by far the greater part of them know 
not what they believe, nor whereof they affirm, 
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_~Ehave for my own part, 1 cansay, (but, it isto my own 
- shame) been led away by general opinion in points that have 
not immediately concerned my salvation, without being able 
to substantiate my ideas either by scripture or reason. Under 
such circumstances, in respect to any point, I presume it 4s. 
best to suspend my final judgment, until convinced by solid. 
and manly argument. 

I know it is vain to look for it from the scribes and pharisees, 
who court the greeting of the people with uplifted eyes—who, 
loving to be called Rabbi, lie like an adder in the path, that 
bites the weary traveller, and prevents him from arriving at 
his desired home. Sone eed 

I now turn my attention, Mr. Editor, with permission, to 
your Magazine, as the best remaining source of any that I 
know (save the scriptures), to gain any substantial informa~ 
tion; and with this view I should be happyto meet a candid 
and impartial solution ofthe word /feaven, as it occurs in holy 
writ. ; J remain, &c. : 

July 2, 1812. ; HELENUS. 
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NO. tf. } i 
—_ “ AND yet, believe me (said my 
venerable companion), much dependson the manner of convey- 
ing moral and religious truth to the mind; to amuse whilst 
we instruet—to excite the interest whilst we convince the 
judgment~is a point of some importance ! Your moralists, 
- your theologians, your logicians, are too generally insufferably 
dry ; and many a pious treatise on religion might be applied 
with considerable effect asa sleeping potion to a sick man. 

“ [tis a prevalent opinion, that the teachers of religion are 
inspired —and inspired they certainly seem to be with the po- 
tent spirit of Somnus. ; 

“¢ Flow pleasing was the teaching of Jesus !—how lively ! how 
striking his manner! His parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan display the deepest knowledge of the human 
heart, and were calculated to bring his hearers into the intend- 
ed conclusion: with an irresistible force—the feelings, the 
interest, and the judgment, are all brought at: once into 

lay. 

“ There is aclass ofauthors whose aim is merely to amuse 
the vacant and fanciful reader—novelists, and the writers of 
romance, abound with incidents which war against all proba-+ 
bility ; they generally lay their scene in some extravagant age, 
which the better affords an unlimited scope for invention : 
or if they condescend to come down to our own times, their 
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heroes are every thing but men—their heroines any thing but 
wonen! They throw just, such characters on’ the glowing 
canvas of description as. are not to be found im thé world. 
This kind of writing generates no principles which can be ap- 
plied to real life—it inculcates no truths whichcan make us 
useful in our day and generation—it begets a love of adven- 
ture, produces a dissatisfaction with the situation in which 
Providence has placed us, and palls the taste towards all those. 
homely truths and sober maxims which we bring with us from 
our cradles. 

“ Whilst I deprecate productions of this sort, 1 could wish 
to see the number of dull writers on morality, and rain e 
teachers of religion, considerably diminished—I could wis 
that pleasure should be combined with improvement ; that 
truth should assume a pleasing garb, and yet at the same time 
lose none of its dignity; that even abstruse speculations 
should be rendered interesting ; and that seience, stript of the 
pedantry of learning, should be familiarised to the understand- 
ings of the simple $ and the highest subjects brought down to 
the ease of social conversation.” . 

By this time we had nearly reached the habitation of Mr. 
Clairmont, for such was the good old gentleman’s name, whom 
mere accident had brought me acquainted with. My horse 
was going at aneasy pace, and [ deep in meditation in the 
corner of my chaise, when I was suddenly startled by the rat- 
tling ofa carriage moving towards meata rapid rate; the Coach= 
man was lolling on the box, and the Master driving four in 
hand—the road was rather narrow, and the driver kept the 
middle, and kept his pace, totally disregarding so humble an 
individual as myself; although 1 pulled up nearly into the 
hedge to make way, it was in vain—the Gentleman contrived 
to come in contact with my wheel with considerable violence— 
my horse, who was no philosopher, and not used to stand 
against the sudden shocks of fate, took fright, and the wheel 
which had received the blow, performed very few revolutions 
before it came off. 

{ soon found myself on my legs again without sustaining 
any personal injury, except the mortification of seeing the’ 
good-hearted gentleman on the box cutting along as though 
no accident had happened. The landlord of a small public- 
house by the road side, informed me, that the gentleman 
was Squire Dashwood, “ the Justice of Peace,’ and that he 
was reckoned the best whip in all the county—that his -horses 
were all blood and thorough bred “‘ The horses may be very 
well-bred for ought I know (said I, surveying miy fractured 
chaise); I wish 1 could say as much of the master—I suppose 

she imagines we hongst folks are neither flesh nor blood.” 
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The country people seemed to pity my misfortune; but they 
assured me the gentleman was “ the Justice of Peace!” 1 re- 
monstrated in severe terms against his insolence and careless- 
ness, to all which I could only hear, for my consolation, that 
he was “ the Justice of Peace!” 1 said no more, judging that 
these poor country fellows considered it a sort of favour to be 
overturned, or to have one’s neck broke by a Justice of Peace! 
Just at this moment Mr. Clairmont came up, and learning the 
particulars of my accident, he advised me to send the chaise to 
the next village to be repaired. I gave directions to the 
ostler accordingly, and we walked from the group which cu- 
riosity had brought together. Conversation stole impercep- 
tibly upon us—Mr. Clairmont looked all intelligence—the 
hauteur of the rich, and the servility of the poor, gave rise to 
| other subjects. The old gentleman was communicative, and 
by ne means tenacious of expressing his opinions—he dis- 
- played evident powers of mind and a strength of thinking, 
added to a dignity of manner and a facility of expression, which 
rendered his conversation highly interesting. His notions on 
Religion, though in some respects novel to me, and even 
alarming, were no idle speculations taken up without investi- 
gation; but were obviously the result of enquiry and scrip- 
tural research. ‘ 

“ Of the Deity (said he), we should form the most grand and 
exalted conceptions ;—all that is vast!—that is immutable !— 
thatis wise !—that is benevolent! should possess our minds in 

the contemplation of the-God of heaven and earth!—and all 

true religion must be moulded consonant with the attributes 
and perfections of such a Being. Religion must be clear, 
must be rational, must not be veiled in mystery, but cloathed 
in the simple majesty of truth ;—and such was Christianity ! 
but, alas! things are strangly altered.” 

Of existing establishments, which I had been taught from my 
infancy to respect, he spoke witha degree of freedom border- 
ing on levity, and which I could not but think unbecoming. 
“‘ How (exclaimed he) is the human judgment perverted, and 
poisoned by prejudice—our very notions of right and wrong 
are merely the received maxims of the age, and measured by 
the corrupt standard of political institutions—the poor wretch 

_ who is placed in the stocks, or dragged through a horse-pond, 
for some slight offence, is not half so obnoxious to the public 
good as the. wicked prince, or the servile courtier, who re- 
ceive nothing but adulation; and many a forlorn miscreant, 
wijo has ended his days at Tyburn, may have been in reality 
less amenable to the eternal laws of justice than the judge 
who condemned him, ‘or the priest who prayed for the good 
of his soul! : 
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« We boast of being governed by laws framed by the wisdom — 
of our forefathers—absurd boast! as well might a parent boast of 
being governed by the wisdom of his children i—as well night 
manhood boast of walking in leading strings, or old age of 
moving in the go-cart of infancy!” And yet Mr. Clairmontis 
no misanthrope—no noisy declaimer—all his observations seem 
to flow from the head and the heart. He takes an enlarged 
and philosophic view of things, tracing effects to their causes, 
and attributing the prejudices, the ignorance, and the vices of 
man, to the condition of his nature. But man he considers im- 
provable, and his knowledge progressive ; and on this account 
he argues it is laudable to explode all those principles which 
stand opposed to general improvement, and whose removal 
may hetter the condition ofsociety.— | His 

Mr. Clairmont had invited me very strongly to walk with him 
to his house, as the chaise could not possibly be ready till the 
morning ; and indeed his conversation was so pleasing, and his 
manners so pre-possessing, that I required little pressing. He 
had hardly closed his observations on the manner of conveying 
truth to the mind, when we came to a part of the road which 
suddenly opens on a very extensive and picturesque track of 
country—we stopt, as if intuitively, to gaze around us. Mr. 
Clairmont seated himself on the protuberant trunk of an old 
oak—’twas in the cool of a fine summer’s evening—the scenery 
was rich and beautiful beyond description—fields ofa thousand 
hues, and trees of every green, presented themselves to the eye 
on either side—the regularity of cultivation was blended with 
the wild exuberance of nature—here the proud portico of 
some stately mansion reared its head in silent grandeur—there 
the scattered cottages, embosomed in trees, reflected from their 
humble windows the last beam of the setting sun—and the 
sight, after wandering over a pleasing’ diversity of hill and 
valley, woed and heath, is terminated by a chain of distant 
mountains, whose rugged outline projects itself to heaven. 

I could but express the highest admiration of the prospect 
before me—“ Here (said Mr. Clairmont) at the dawn of day, 
or the still of evening, I usually repair; there is something in 
the contemplation of nature which refines the mind and subli- 
mates the feeling—this scenery an artist might choose to form his 
taste in landscape painting, 1 have often conjectured (added 
he) that there is a connection between taste and-virtue.” To 
this latter observation I replied, that for myself [I had been in 
the habit of setting but little value on what was called taste ; 
in fact, that I considered it a mere phantom, as men differ so 
widely in their judgment of taste. “The same may be said 
of reason (replied Mr. C.)—reason may be treated as a phan- 
tom, on a similar ground; for men will differ widely in reason- 
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ing on the same subject. It is certainly difficult to fix any 
standard of taste, and so it would be to fix a standard of rea- 
son; yet as in reasoning there are certain axioms, or first 
truths, on which all men are agreed, so in taste there are cer- 
tain principles common to all.” 

Here [ interrupted Mr. Clairmont, by asking him to favour 
me with a definition of taste.—“ By Taste (continued he) 1 
mean the power or capacity of the mind to form a judgment 
of Beauty. Our ideas of Beauty must be received, as are all 
our other ideas, through the medium of the senses; and the 
impression of external objects on the organs of sense must be 
mechanical, and in all men in a great measure similar. There 
are certain substances more agreeable tothe touch than others ¢ 
there are certain sounds more pleasing to the ear than others ; 
the same may be said of odours most grateful to the smell, 
and objects delightful to the eye. All men will admire the 
plumage of the peacock, and the colours of the rainbow; and 
as in our simple ideas we mostly agree, so in the first 
principles of taste, the sensations excited by outward ob- 
jects are alike; and it is only in the combination of those 
sensations, and diversification of their operations, .that so 
much difference exists, habit and education being taken into 
the account, as varying, modifying, and often obliterating the — 
primary and natural impressions. Order and proportion seem 
essential to beauty—whatever violates these offends the eye. 
A wall out of perpendicular—windows which do not range 
with each other—massy columns to carry a light pediment—a 
tree growing in an awkward and unnatural direction—will al- 
ways strike the feelings unpleasantly ; and though children may 
express pleasure at sights out of nature, it is the novelty and 
not the beauty which pleases. 

“That there is a sensible difference in the impression of 
objects must then be admitted—some exciting pleasurable, 
and others painful sensations, and this necessarily so—and 
the cause of this difference might, perhaps, be traced to the 
very texture and formation of the organs of sense. An 
thing rough, ragged, and uneven, excites an unpleasant feel- 
ing—the sharp points and angles, perhaps, irritating too 
strongly the delicate structure of the optics. Look at the 
porcupine and look at the dove ; how opposite are the feelings 
excited—the eye is pained by the sharp and fretful quills of 
the porcupine, and fixes with pleasure on the soft image of 
the dove—where, to use the expression of Mr. Burke, ‘ its 
_ parts are melted into one another.” itis the same with the 
touch—pass your hand over a polished surface of marble— 
break it, and apply your fingers to the broken end, and the 
- gensation will be as opposite as in the former case. Nough- 
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ness then, and irregularity, seem incompatible with our ideas 
of beauty ; all the parts must bear a relation to the whole— 
must be softened into each other, as it is with the landscape 
before us. Those distant mountains which, to borrow the 
illustration of an accomplished writer, like Virgil’s Fame, tread 
on earth, and lift their heads to heaven—those mountains, I 
say, looked at singly and alone, would fatigue the eye; but. 
embraced with the whole span of country, add to the effect, 
and become a prominent beauty. 

“‘ Ifthen, as we have seen, pleasureable and painful sensa- 
tions are excited by the different impressions of objects, ‘Taste 
may be said to be founded in the very mechanism of the human 
mind; and all men possess Taste in a degree, as all are more or 
less affected by beauty. But the man of taste is he who can 
most readily detect the deformity of an object, trace its latent 
beauties, and follow with chaste and perfect eye the nice dis- 
position ofall its parts; andsuch a man has in himselfa rich 
source of pleasure, to which the clown is a stranger. ° 

“* 'To establish the connection between taste and virtue 
would, perhaps, be impossible ; it is one of those subjects on 
which we can conceive much more than we can express; but: 
taste and virtue both certainly tend to refine thefeetings, and 
as taste seems to consist in judging of beauty, so virtue may be 
considered the beauty of the mind, and, depending on the or- 


der and proportion of human action, becomes in some mea- 
sure an a of taste. ' 
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easures of Taste are excited in us from the contem- 


plation of the beauty, the harmony, and the regularity of ob-— 


jects; and so the pleasures communicated by virtue must 
depend on the harmony and regularity of the passions: and 
it seems natural to conclude, that Taste, which is conver- 
sant with the relation of things to each other, should as- 
sist us in tracing the bearings and relations of the morak 
duties—that it should give a clearness’ and quickness of per- 
ception into the nature of things. And though this connec- 
tion may appear in some measure forced; yet it will certainly 
be conceded, that the pursuits of taste are eminently calcu- 
lated to exalt the feelings, to expand the mind, and fo lift 
the man from low and sensual gratification. Who that can 
admire the beauty of the scenery before us, but: must despise 
the deformity of vice! who would not seck to possess that 
peace within, which reigns every where around him 2”. 

Mr, Clairmont laboured his point for some time, though he 
was by no means tedious. ' The connection of taste and virtue 
seems a favourite subject with him, and he endeavoured to 
support it with many more acute and ingenious observations; 
at last he pleasantly said, “ well, Sir! though I cannot make 
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you a convert to my hypothesis, I can believe it myself; and 
this affords me no small gratification: and then I can console 
myself with the reflection, that if people will not come into my 
tasty. system it is—want of taste which prevents them!” 
~ Mr. Clairmont’s house is only a stone’s throw from this de- 
lightful spot—we bent our steps thither at the conclusion of 
this conversation. This humble residence lays back from the 
road—it seems the abode of neatness itself—the very furniture 
looks the character of its master. ‘To the house there is a 
garden anda field, which runs‘sloping down by the side of a 
wood. This good man cannot be rich—I am curious to know 
his history. A motherly old woman, who is his servant, is the 
- only person who lives under the same roof. He invited me 
* kindly to some refreshment; and theevening slipt away plea- 
santly indeed. ; : 
_ Mr. Clairmont is full of anecdote—I had an account of half 
the neighbours about him—he had lived in this place fifteen 
years; the folks who knew him, or knew him not, called him 
a strange man! The good pastor of the parish represented 
him as an Atheist, because he believed in one Gop, and an 
Infidel, because he would not go tochurch. At first the ¢éoun- 
try people eyed him with suspicious fear from top to toe, as he 
walked out—they had never seen an infidel before—the 
parson told the charity children that he was Simon Magus, and. 
‘they thought that that was his name, and that he had changed 
it to Clairmont. ‘The reverend gentleman always crossed the 
xoad when he met him and would not speak to him, because 
the said he had no religion—“ though the, pious Squire Dash- 
wood (said he), to whom you are indebted for your accident, is 
‘his bottle companion !” 

I had ordered a bed in the village at the Rose and Crown, in 
order to set offearly in the morning for London, being confined 
‘to time. Mr. Clairmont made me promise to call on him 
‘again, when the Gloucestershire journey came round. He 
hoped our acquaintance would not be ne RI so slightly as it 
had commenced, and said that he should feel honoured by an 
-epistolary correspondence. I bid him farewel from the bottom 
of my heart—gave a last look at the habitation of peace, as I 
crossed the grass plat—reached my inn at ten o’clock—and 
started at five next morning---chaise mended, and in good trim 


for London, 
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“ON THE CYILS OF PRIESTCRAFT. pie > 
OLAND, Voltaire, Rousseau, and all the Deistical writers put-toges 
ther, could not make half so. many Deists as one priest of the, 
Christian religion would, if unshackled by fear. Good God! if: malty 
kind were to make a fair calculation of their various ills in life, assign- 
ing to each cause its particular evil consequence, sure, there would be 
none found such ruinous enemies to human happiness and greatness as 
priests; they have not only shackled and tormented the bodies, and. 
drained the purses, of their fellow creatures; but have humiliated the | 
mind of man, and lowered him beneath the standard of hisnature. For 
sixteen hundred years and more genius has hid its head abashed, and 
even kingly power dropped its enfeebled arm before the talismanie folly 
and fraud of churchmen ; while not:content with smothering the efforts 
of genius, resisting the struggles of manhood, draining the whole. trea- 
sures of the earth, and drawing princes, potentates, states, and empires, 
into their all-devouring vortex, they have saturated their idols with 
blood--with human blood. See a Bacon, mistakenly denominatéd by Mr. 
Pope, the wisest of mankind--see him brandishing the scourge of in= 
tolerance with as great rigour as the most stupid and cruel priest of the 
Holy Inquisition, and boast, if you can, of the pride of intellect! Had 
we not such strong proofs of it, on which soever side we look, would it | 
be possible to believe that any being endowed with faculties above th 
brut¢creation could be so blind? That any one acquainted with even 
the instinctive feelings of animal life could think it acceptable to an 
all Sood and all merciful God, that man should wage war against his 
fellow creatures, and deliberately shed their blood, merely on account of 
a doctrinal point (the barren speculation of idle, artful, disputatious 
priests) propounded to cover imposition? Yet under these pretexts has 
more blood been shed~-more gross enormities committcd—more mean 
frauds practised——-more tyranny exercised—more innocents barbarously 
massacred—and more tears shed—in, short, more general devastation 
spread over the face of the earth, than for all other real causes or false 
pretexis that have, since the beginning of creation, armed the hand of 
man against his fellow creature, and deluged the world with blood.--Look 
to Goa---see bigotry there striding like a remorseless giant overthat once 
happy island, and sweeping by fire and sword its innocent inhabitants— 
all for the love of Christ !~-Look to South America—and_ see a holy fa- 
ther of the church, armed with the cross in one hand, and the less devour- 
ing sword in the other, followed by a clan of Christian bloodhounds, stalk- 
ing with desolationin his train through a nation of the most unoffend- 
ing and amiable of existing beings, letting loose havock among them.— 
Look here, under your very eyes, see the: most damnable inquisition, 
like a merciless tiger—its eyes flashing flames of fire—and its jaws reek- 
ing with human blood, lashing itself with sanguinary fury, and roaring — 
for more victims! See the fruits of the earth, produced by the labour 
of millions, who are themselves, and their families, pining the while in 
want, and languishing in wretchedness, devoured by a. swarm af human 
Jocusts--unproductive burdens in their nature, unproductive even by 
system—a horde of sensual and voluptuous divines of various sects, who 
to conceal their views, preach hatred among men, and set them in conflict 
with each other, that, while employed in mutual annoyance, they them- 
selves may plunder the earth. Ah! barbarous, cold Hooded: sinful ruf- 
fians ! who have for centuries cursed your fellow creatures, and abused 
your God! the time draws near when reason will tear down the cur- 
tain-—the grand machinery with which you have deceived the world will 
be laid open to the public view, and your grand pantomime only serve to 
excite among men disgust and abhorrence for you, and wonder and cous 
tempt for their own credulity. —Zhe Castle of Inckvalley. 


